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Five Points of Fellowship 


From an article by 


HORACE J. BRIDGES 


“(1) That there is in every man a nature spiritual, unique, underived 
from the world of force and matter, constitutive of each man’s true and 


best self. 


“(2) That this nature, being our best self, is paramount in its demand 
that life be devoted to its self-realization in each. 


_ “(@3) That this devotion can only be socially expressed, selfdevelopment 
in the true sense being possible only by the intersection, the reciprocal 
touching to fine issues, of the souls of men. 


“(4) That although all nature, including man as a member of the 
animal series, is a process of evolution, yet the spirit of man cannot be 
regarded as an evolutionary eject of what is lower than itself, but must be 
considered as the presence, in the person of each, of the ultimate Reality 
of the universe. 


“(5) That the universe, consequently, in its reality is spiritual, not 
material, eternal, not temporal.” 
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For the Holiday 


BUSY PHYSICIAN, who was enjoying a 

well-earned vacation this summer, when asked 
what he was doing replied, “I am not even think- 
ing.” Various ideas of vacation prevail. Inac- 
tivity which to one would be intolerable, to another 
is the means by which he builds up a tired body, 
restores overwrought nerves, finds that vigor of 
life which will enable him to add to the list another 
year of toil. 

At times it is well to cease being an active par- 
ticipant in the game and become a spectator. As 
one watches, he turns matters over in his mind, 
light falls on the scene at a different angle, re- 
vealing effects not hitherto discovered. He. sees 
the players making errors he knows he would not 
have made. He sees them now and then do a 
skillful turn which he admires and resolves to put to 
good account when he gets back into the game. 

It is important to employ art even in taking a 
holiday. Muriel Morgan Gibbon deftly and philo- 
sophically writes of it in the Christian World. “In 
one of Stephen Leacock’s inimitable sketches,” she 
says, “he describes a summer holiday excursion 
up the lake upon the S.S. ‘Mariposa Belle.’ ‘The 
women, the elder ones, all gravitated into the cabin 
on the lower deck, and by getting round the table 
with needlework and with all the windows shut,. 
they soon had it, as they themselves said, just like 
being at home.’ 

“Kar too many people take their holidays in 
that spirit. They wear the same clothes as at home, 
eat the same kind of food, make the same kind of 
conversation, think the same thoughts wherever 
they are.- 

“A really good holiday entails really good com- 
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panionship, and the great difficulty here lies in the 


_fact that whoever else comes or stays, we are com- 


pelled to take ourselves along. This is not a whim- 
sical objection; it is often a serious obstacle to 
happiness. Few of us can put up with our own 
undiluted companionship for any length of time 
without yearning for some one or something to 
break the ennui of that distressing téte-a-téte be- 


tween us and ourselves. When deciding upon what: 


to take and what to leave behind on a holiday, it 
would be a good idea to discard those traits of char- 
acter likely to hamper enjoyment.” Whatever he 
carries with him for refreshment and re-creation, 
let him by all means leave behind those two “old 
men of the sea” who cling so tenaciously to the 
back—trouble and worry. The best holiday is the 


“one spent in the open, sun-lighted spaces far from 


the doubts and shadows of the perplexing and re- 


sponsible. 
Conrad is Dead 


OSEPH CONRAD IS DEAD. Who that has 
J read “Lord Jim,” “The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus,” “Victory,” “The Mirror of the Sea,” or “The 
Rover,’ did not feel, when he read the news, 4s 
though a well-known friend had passed on. He 
died August 8, at his home, Bishopbourne, near 
Canterbury, England, at the age of sixty-seven. 
Conrad was not a prolific writer. His books were 
The novels 
of other popular authors were more frequently 
called for at libraries. Yet for years he has been 


‘known as. one of the greatest novelists writing in 


the English language. He wrote what he knew, 
and wrote it surpassingly well. His- talent was 
born with him. No school directed it; no criti- 
cism disturbed it. 

_ Strangely enough, though he was born far in- 
land, in the Ukraine, December 9, 1856, the son of 
a Polish country squire, at the early age of nine 
the romance of a life on the sea took possession of 
him, and remained with him as long as he lived. 
This passion led him to far-off oceans and distant 
lands. It persuaded him to ship as an ordinary 
Seaman, and to pursue the calling, passing in suc- 
cession to the position of able seaman and master 
of sailing and steam vessels. In 1884 he became 
a naturalized subject of the British Crown. Though 
born in Poland, he learned the English language 
and eventually mastered it to a degree rarely at- 
tained by a native. 

In the year 1889 he timidly began the composi- 
tion of a novel, now known as “Almayer’s Folly.” 
The manuscript slowly progressed as its author 
continued his adventures about the world. One 
chapter would be written at sea, another on land. 


/ Finally the book was completed, submitted to a 


friend and approved, and sent on to a publisher, 
who accepted it. The turning-point in the sailor’s 
life had come. While he continued to follow the 
sea, he turned his attention to writing, producing 


_in succession stories of the sea which gave him the 


titles of “the greatest living writer of English,” 
and “the most arresting and the most romantic 
figure in English literature,” Last November the 
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Conrad manuscripts and first editions sold for 
$110,998. The manuscript of “Victory” brought 
$8,100 ; that of “Under Western Eyes,” $6,900. 

No better estimate was ever made of him than 
that made in 1912 by James Huneker, who visited 
the author at his home in Kent. “He is governed 
by a boundless sympathy for all human beings. 
He is as you must have surmised from his writings, 
the.most human and lovable of men . ... Joseph 
Conrad, mirror of the sea and of the human heart.” 


The Unsung Hero 


aD THIS TO the record of Golden Deeds. Man 

is still capable of heroic devotion, though 
Serving in a humble capacity. When the explosion 
occurred in the turret of the battleship Mississippi, 
killing and maiming a number of men, the officers 
could not understand why the explosion was not 
followed by another and heavier one which would 
have destroyed the ship, since the powder magazines 
were exposed. They soon discovered, however, that 
in some way the magazines had been flooded. How 
this could have been done in time they did not 
know until they found the body of Thomas Zellars, 
member of a gun crew. No one had paid much 
attention to Zellars. He had done his duty with 
zeal, but had not commended himself to his officers 
as one meriting promotion. But the spirit of his 
ancestors who had fought at Marathon and stood at 
Thermopyle gate burned in his soul. 

“Every one in the ship can thank Tommy Zellars 
for the last thing he did,” wrote a surviving officer. 
When Zellars was found his hand was still clutch- 
ing the lever which had flooded the magazines, for 
his last thought had been to save the ship and his 
comrades. 


Of Handicapped Schools 


Poe EDUCATION, some may give money; others 
counsel. Both are needed. Last June the Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago announced that 
Mr. Rockefeller had given that institution “a sum 
almost or quite without parallel in the whole his- 
tory of education.” The gift amounted to $35,- 
000,000, and was more than one-half the total 
resources of the university. 

In a recent address before the National Edu- 
cational Association in Washington, President 
Coolidge said, his mind going back to that district 
school in the Green Mountains where he had 
learned the rudiments: 

The old one-room country school, such as I attended, 
ought to give way to the consolidated school, with a mod- 
ern building and an adequate teaching force commensurate 
with the best advantages that are provided for our urban 
population. While life in the open country has many ad- 
vantages that are denied to those reared on the pavements 
and among crowded buildings, it ought no longer to be 
handicapped by poor school facilities. The resources exist 


with which they can be provided, if they are adequately 
marshaled and employed. ee’: 


Those familiar with country districts where 
schools are still maintained as they were fifty years 


ago, with children of six and youths of eighteen 
in the same room, will appreciate the force of the 


President’s comment. His ideas on education have 
found their way into the political creed of his 
party, being drafted into the platform as follows: 


Pending before the Congress is the report of a committee 
which proposes to establish a Department of Education 
and Relief, to be presided over by a Cabinet officer. Bear- 
ing in mind that this does not mean any interference with 
the local control and dignity, but is rather an attempt to 
recognize the importance of educational effort, such pro- 
posal has my hearty endorsement and support. 


Educators have long felt the need of nationalizing 
education. The President’s plank, while it does 
not interfere with the state function of control, 
would lend strength to the whole educational sys- 
tem by means of a wider distribution of accurate 
knowledge and encouragement of higher standards. 

There is need in many a community to rescue 
the schools from local political manipulation, where 
teacher, principal, and superintendent are made 
the footballs of unscrupulous aspirants to town 
office. If Mr. Rockefeller with his millions and 
Mr. Coolidge with his campaign doctrine could 
help extricate the schools from the toils of village 
polities, they would be real benefactors. 


Notes 


Industrial accidents are decreasing. Employers, 
convinced of the need of protecting their employees 
and held to greater liability under the law, are 
placing more secure safeguards about their ma- 
chinery. The workers themselves are learning les- 
sons of greater caution. Observations in proof of 
this fact were made recently at St. Mark’s Hospital, 
New York City, where the number of accident cases 
among workmen has been steadily lessening. An 
occupation which is attended with peril is that of 
the iron-worker. He must run about between 
heaven and earth on a narrow four-inch flange- 
iron, and receive red-hot bolts from the heater who 
tosses them to him as he stands on his narrow, 
uncertain footing. But even here the record of 
accidents is surprisingly low. Iron-workers have 
learned caution. Employers, also, will not use for 
steel erection work men who cannot give satisfac- 
tory proof of steady nerves and skillful balance. 


In front of every church and conspicuously dis- 
played should be an indication of the denomination 
to which that particular church belongs. Then a 
minister going to a strange city for an exchange 
of pulpits would not make the mistake recently 
made by one of them, of stepping into the pulpit 
and getting ready for the service in the wrong 
church. 


A number of successful Americans have just been 
asked to name their favorite recreation. They 
named fishing, golf, and hunting, in order. Editors, 
publishers, lawyers, educators, doctors, and busi- 
ness men preferred golf or hunting to the avocation 
of Izaak Walton. The clergymen, however, by a 
considerable majority, stated their preference for 
fishing, due, it may be, to the fact that a form of 
that calling is also their vocation. 
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Kurope Swinging to the ~ Left” 


Sorra, July 12. 

HERE ARE CONVINCING indications 

that Europe, in its parliaments and 
its cabinets, is going to the “Left.” Within 
six months we have seen one of the most 
conservative—although intelligently con- 
servative—countries in Europe aligning its 
parliamentary majority with the “Left,” 
that region formerly assigned to the fool 
and the scoffer, that is to say the group 
which was not content with things as they 
are and wished to have them made over 
radically. When the government seats in 
the House of Commons were shifted to 
the party of the “Left,” Britons of the old 
school shook their heads gravely and con- 
fidently predicted the worst. It is a 
clarifying sign of the times and a fresh 
token of the fallibility of the human intel- 
lect that nothing like the worst, or even the 
very bad, has followed the dominance of 
the Labor party for half a year. 

Only last month another great European 
power went over decisively to the “Left” 
as the result of a general election. So far 
to the “Left” did the French Republic 
swing in its popular verdict that the po- 
litical custom was badly strained by the 
resignation of the President owing to his 
adherence to the “Right.” What is now 
going on in France, internally and in her 
contacts with Great Britain, is the ad- 
justment of this powerful reaction from 
the “Right” with the practical require- 
ments of the French state. The French 
“Left,” strongly entrenched in power, is 
seeking to find how far it can go in its 
foreign policies, just as the corresponding 
group in the British Government sought in 
its first six months in power to find out 


how far it could go in its domestic policies. 


In the smaller states the same tendency 
toward the “Left” is observable. It is 
plainly observable at this writing in Jugo- 
slavia, where the combined opposition to 
the ruling Serbian minority is exerting it- 
self to put Pashitch and his so-called 
“Radicals” out of office and erect upon the 
ruins of a “Greater Serbia’ the durable 
structure of a federated state in which the 
rights of all minorities shall be safe- 
guarded. 


A BATTLE FOUGHT in the past two 
or three months in the country inhabited 
by the oldest race in the Balkans—a race 
antedating the Greeks, and beside which 
the Slavs are a modern stock and the 
Turks a mushroom growth, has ended in 
a conspicuous triumph for the “Left.” In 
at least that respect the result of the rey- 
olution against the government of Achmed 
Zogu in Albania has achieved the same 
result as the electoral victory of the Brit- 
ish Labor party and the change of goy- 
ernment by constitutional means in France. 

The outcome of the struggle in Albania 
is especially interesting to Americans, be- 


Albania among progressive states 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THH RNGISTHR 


eause the leader of the victorious opposi- 
tion acquired his political and academic 
education at Harvard University. When 
Fan Noli graduated from the college in 
Cambridge in 1912, the region where he 
had been born had undergone a tremendous 
change. Among the details of that change 
was the creation by the conference of Lon- 
don in the year of his graduation, of an 


Keystone Photograph 


PREMIER FAN NOLI 
Graduate of Harvard University in the 


Class of 1912, and priest of the Al- 
banian Orthodox Church, Fan Noli led 
the fight in Albania against the “Right,” 
a relic of Feudalism. When the attempt 
succeeded he was made chief of the state 


independent Albania. During the struggle 
among Titans called the World War, 
Albania was submerged so completely in 
the clash of warring interests that she 
well-nigh ceased to exist as an independent 
state. When President Wilson went on 
the Mayflower to Mount Vernon on July 4, 
1917, among the representatives of alien 
peoples entering into the warp and woof of 
our republic was the recent Harvard grad- 
uate, Fan Noli, who wore a Roman collar, 
because he was a priest of the Albanian 
Orthodox Church. On the Mayflower he 


obtained the ear of President Wilson on™ 


behalf of his distant country, the smallest 
and the weakest of the Balkan states even 
before the wave of the World War swept 
over it. In a conversation with the writer 
after his talk with the President who 
enunciated the Fourteen Points, the Al- 
banian churchman gave some indication 
of what had passed between him and the 
President in the cabin of the Mayflower. 


To the arbiter of the world Fan Noli 
had said that Albania was doomed to 
extinction by neighboring powers, chiefly 
Serbia. Would Woodrow Wilson not use 
his influence to save Albania from anni- 
hilation? had pleaded the young Albanian. 

An echo of that interview was destined 
to be heard before the assembly of the 
League of Nations not much more than 
two years after the first Armistice Day. 
Fan Noli was there as second delegate 
from Albania. Woodrow Wilson was not 
there, but there are those who say that 
his spirit was there, although he him- 
self abode in Washington. Among the 
subjects which the recent Harvard grad- 
uate brought to the attention of the as- 
sembly was the charge that Serbia had 
invaded Albania in considerable force 
and had occupied a border district of the 
country. This charge was met with an 
unparliamentary denial by the Serbian 
(or Jugoslavian) delegate, who was 
promptly called to order and then ex- 
cluded by the president of the assembly. 
In the meanwhile the League investigated 
Noli’s charges, fully sustained them and 
informed Jugoslavia that if she did not 
immediately withdraw her forces from 
Albania, she would find herself under the 
ban of the League. Serbia instantly 
complied with the peremptory order. -The 
outcome made Noli a hero in his country. 


EVER SINCE that stormy incident, 
Noli has been fighting the “Right” at 
home. The “Right” in Albania is a dis- 
tinct relic of Feudalism. It is mainly 
made up of the hereditary Turk-made 
nobility, the beys, who own a large part 
of the land granted in fief by the sultans. 
Noli addressed himself to the task of de- 
stroying this relic of Feudalism. When 
Achmed Zogu and his defeated military 
staff had found refuge in Belgrade— 
significant fact !—last month, the Harvard 
1912 man was made premier. 

In his first definitions of policy the new 
chief of state at Tirana struck at the de- 
feated beys. He told them that they must 
give up the land, with government com- 
pensation, to the peasants who are culti- 
vating it, just as was done in Ireland, just 
as is being done in Roumania. Noli’s 
study of history at Harvard had shown 
him that a feudal state cannot be a de- 
mocracy. And he is determined that the 
oldest people in the Balkan states—who 
are politically the newest—shall consti- 
tute a democracy. Thus one of the 
smallest of European countries, like the 
two largest and most powerful, has 
aligned itself with the great majority in 
the world of our day and hour—the 
“Left.” That change of sides is one of 
the most significant manifestations of 
public tendency in this year after the 


great upheaval. B 
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Williamstown at Work 


Institute no place for fashionable vacation 


WILLIAMSTOWN, August 6, 1924. 


UBERT C. HERRING, who has just 

come to the Congregational headquar- 
ters next door to THr Reeaister office to 
succeed Arthur H. Holt as denominational 
social service secretary—I utterly dislike 
the uplifting smugness of the words “so- 
cial service” which fits a man like Her- 


ring as little as it fits any person in the’ 


world—is here for his first session of the 
Institute of Politics. He came part of the 
journey with Judge George W. Anderson, 
Frank H. Burt, and myself in the motor- 
car which was traduced, it may be re- 
called, by Vivian Pomeroy’s inimitable ar- 
tistry and with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy at the Laymen’s Festival some- 
time in May. Herring finished the trip 
by rail, after keeping an appointment at 
Northfield, Mass. At the station here he 
inquired of the taxicab man how much the 
Institute had stimulated the summer va- 
eation and hotel business in this idyllic 
region of quiet and coolness, of strengthen- 
ing hills and rolling fields of glorious green. 

“Tt has not helped, it has hurt the hotels 
and boarding-houses,” was the surprising 
reply. And that is true. There is a rea- 
son. After the first three. years, the fact 
sticks out like the golden vane on the vil- 
lage church spire which I see as I write, 
that this institute is an idea. The species 
of vacationist whom one sees in a rocking- 
chair on a veranda with nothing to do but 
eat and sleep, play bridge and gossip, loaf 
and grow fatter, flees an idea as a malig- 
nant thing that might ruin a whole lifetime 
of mental vegetation. As a matter of fact, 
there were a few persons in the first 
years of the Institute who caught the no- 
tion that the combination of Berkshire 
Hills, unusual people (the principals in 
the Institute), and parlor intellectualism, 
make a summer of surpassing attractive- 
ness. It even gratified a fluttering aspira- 
tion. But those who run the place had 
another viewpoint. They wanted work 
done. The obligation to be in earnest is 
a major requirement for those who are 
permitted to enroll as students. The va- 
cation idea is taboo. I recall several at- 
tractive and other varieties of ladies who 
came here to play and display. It was a 
fashionable interlude for them. The holi- 
day spirit was gay, not to say charming. 
But it was not what was wanted. Work, 
I repeat, is the word, and all who do not 
mean business are being eliminated. I 
speak by no book. I merely see things for 
myself. Even so, there are more stu- 
dious persons who want to come here than 
they can accommodate. The papers said 
one thousand applicants were turned away 
this year. Iam informed the figure was 
probably 150. At present there are about 
three hundred in registration, and of these 
quite half are women. But they are 
women who have a right to be here. They 
are teachers, writers, lecturers, and a few 
who have interest in international phases 
of business. A number of them are wives 
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of lecturers, leaders of round tables, and 
student members of the Institute. Some 
one replied to a friend who invited him to 
come down to Maine that there were more 
interesting people in Williamstown than 
one would find in the whole State of 
Maine! 

Because the process of elimination and 
selection has gone on now for four years, 
you find the members a homogeneous body 


in respect at least of desiring to learn’ 


what ‘the world is doing. They can learn 
here, where the doctors are! There are 
many kinds of opinion, but I should say 
a consensus of the three hundred would 
be conservative with a friendliness for 
facts, a leaning to common sense, and a 
dominance of good-will. There are no ex- 
tremists here, I think. The men of the 
Army and Navy are pronounced in their 
views, but when you get really to know 
them, they are moderate men, as you 
would expect of leaders of both arms of 
the service; and the teachers and writers 
and ministers are likewise such as one 
would classify in the Horatian ‘golden 
mean.” <A person with a narrow-gauge 
mind going one way only cannot be found 
here any more. Human nature’s method 
of expelling the abnormal among its kind 
is without observation, but it is as in- 
evitable as the processes of nature in the 
lower orders: of the fields and forests. 

The corollary of this reduction of the 
personnel to a working basis is that there 
is no propaganda. I define propaganda as 
the work of a person or institution which 
wants undue recognition and acceptance of 
its claims. I have not heard a silly word 
of the hired advocate. The air will not 
sustain it. It is snuffed out as noiselessly 
as the notion that this place should be 
fashionable. On such questions as dis- 
armament and security you will find an 
excellent person, Admiral W. W. Phelps, 
opposing in open meeting David Hunter 
Miller, but they are not irreconcilable. 
One of them sees things according to the 
philosophy of a fighting man, who gets the 
psychosis of trouble because that is what 
he puts down. The other, an international 
lawyer and the country’s legal adviser at 
the Peace Conference, looks chiefly for the 
methods for lawful peace among the na- 
tions. They do not have the same ap- 
proach to the subject, nor would they 
agree in method, but they want the same 
end. They want peace and the surety 
thereof. . 

Or take Sidney Bradshaw Fay on the 
causes of the Great War. A half-dozen 
persons in his round table cite evidence 
almost as persuasively as he does. He is 
a capable historian. He and they differ, 
it appears thus early, on the kriegsschuld. 
The case for Germany’s primary responsi- 
bility, in which ‘I have believed, is not ac- 
ceptable to many real scholars to-day. 
Certainly when it comes to the underly- 
ing causes of the war, in some high places 
Germany is already absolved by historians 


of the main guilt that made us in America, 
above all other people, hysterical during 
the war, thanks to a number of causes, 
not the least of which was the military 
theory that the prime necessity in war is 
that the civilians be fed increasing rations 
of hate for the enemy. We are a very 
young, susceptible people. I shall always 
remember with amusement if not with 
gratitude the monumental work of one 
A. Mitchell Palmer. He is our country’s 
unforgettable bogey man. But as I was 
remarking, the Institute is in a calm mood. 
It reflects ‘the world itself which is in its 
routine. The world goes on. 

The tone is wholesomely optimistic among 
the students and leaders. When Dr. W. S. 
Culbertson, vice-chairman of the Federal 
Tariff Commission, who conducts an 
open conference on “International Fi- 
nance,” read a letter yesterday from Con- 
gressman Theodore EH. Burton of the debt 
funding commission, in which the latter 
said the “overwhelming sentiment” in 
this country was against remitting the 
debts owed to the United States by the 
Allies, Roland W. Boyden, formerly ob- 
server on the Reparation Commission, 
whose poise is only equal to his sense, 
inquired quizzically how one gets at the 
“overwhelming sentiment,” and said sound 
economics with a measure of sentiment— 
“sentiment’’ was his exact word—would 
solve the problem by revising the debts. 
There are hundreds of people who think, 
indeed, that sound policy will in time ab- 
solve the debtors altogether. The con- 
ference, composed of virtually all the 
three hundred members, sympathized with 
Mr. Boyden rather than with Mr. Burton. 

I wish they might have had a spokes- 
man to reply to the address of Dwight W. 
Morrow, of the house of Morgan. Mor- 
row was a college classmate of Calvin 
Coolidge. And Morrow has brains. He is 
a high-grade business mentality with 
enough cultivation in the humanities to 
enable him to quote from books aptly and 
to be engaging always. He was pleading 
a clever cause. What he wanted to “get 
over’ was a defense for the bankers. 
That is, he wanted to show they sre merely 
servants of the people. But his speech 
was what the irreverent call ‘“apple-sauce.” 
His subject was contained in the question, 
“Who is the investor in foreign bonds?” 
I quote him literally for the following 
interesting facts: 


“In order that I might be able to give 
you a little more personal picture of who 
this actual investor in foreign bonds is, 
I have obtained from three investment 
houses, located in different parts of the 
country and of different size, some analy- 
sis of the actual sales of bonds which they 
have made of recent issues. 

“IT will take first the sale of the $25,- 
000,000 Austrian 7s, sold in June, 1923. 

“House A, with offices in the Hast and 
the Central West, made 140 sales each of 
$5,000, and under; 16 sales each in an 
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amount between $5,000 and $10,000: and 
10 sales each above $10,000. By this 
house there were 166 sales in all, averag- 
ing $3,300. 

“House B, located in the Northwest, 
made 40 sales from $100 to $500; 84 sales 
at $1,000; 37 sales from $1,500 to $2,500; 
26 sales from $3,000 to $5,000; and two 
sales in larger amounts; making a total 
of 189 sales averaging $1,475. 

“House C, a New England organization, 
made 43 sales in amounts from $100 to 
$2,500; and 11 sales in larger amounts; 
making a total of 54 sales averaging $2,200 
to each person. 

_ “These same three houses assisted in 
placing the $150,000,000 Japanese 644% 
Bonds, sold in February of this year. 

“House A made 984 sales in amounts up 
to $5,000, 149 sales in amounts from $5,000 
to $10,000 and 75 sales over $10,000, a 
total of 1,208 sales with an average of 
about $3,750. 

“House B made 40 sales of $100 each, 
23 sales of $200 each, 98 sales around $500, 
163 sales at $1,000, 70 sales from $1,100 to 
$2,500, 55 sales from $3,000 to $5,000, 6 
sales from $5,000 to $10,000, and .5 sales 
from $11,000 to $20,000, in all a total of 
460 sales with an average amount of 
$1,575. 

“House C made 64 sales in amounts from 
$100 to $2,500, and 9 sales in larger 
amounts, in all 73 sales for an average of 
$1,700. 

“The foregoing statistics do not neces- 
sarily picture the record of the whole loan. 
However, the three houses chosen, as I 
have said, are representative. Together, 
through their clients, they provided in 
amount 4% of the money loaned by 
America to Austria and 344% of the money 
loaned by America to Japan.- Through 
the three houses 409 people participated 
in the Austrian loan, the average invest- 
ment of those 409 people being $2,350. 
Through the three houses 1,741 people par- 
ticipated in the Japanese loan, the average 
investment of those 1,741 people being 
$3,100. 

“T am not sure that those of you who 
are engaged in making up statistics will 
permit me to draw conclusions from too 
few samples. I think, however, that it 
might be fair to assume that the $25,- 
000,000 of Austrian bonds were taken in 
this country by 11,000 people and that the 
$150,000,000 Japanese bonds were taken 
by 48,000 people.” 


Nobody would question that the people 
have to have confidence in the bankers, 
as Mr. Morrow said. But what most of 
us wish he had emphasized is the almost 
complete dependence of the investor upon 
the banker, and the enormous power the 
banker has and uses due to his mastery 
and our ignorance, not to mention the 
profits he makes in handling private aud 
governmental issues. Most of it is un- 
exceptionable, some of it is not. In other 
words, the financial gentlemen of this or 
any other country are not quiet-speaking 
altruists, nor do we expect them to be; 
they are working for their own interest 
as much as for any other interest. They 
make profits like any other selling con- 
cern. By all means the best service the 
money power could possibly render would 
be not to attempt to sanctify itself but to 
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tell us the whole truth of the calling. It 
is a great calling, and its usefulness be- 
yond calculation. That is why I have 
urged John W. Davis to tell the people the 
truth about Wall Street. We ought to get 
rid of the childish notions that mniost 
people have under their hats, and at the 
same time we ought to condemn frankly 
banking abuses as we condemn abuses in 
all recognized professions. J'inanciers for 
some unaccountable reason permit or exact 
silence when it is a time to speak. 

Mr. Morrow is a world-minded man 
who served his country ably in the eco- 
nomic problems arising in making the 
peace. He brought to his hearers a new 
and inclusive spiritual quickening and 
made them wish to take their part in the 
world in which no one who is intelligent 
dares to call any man dnywhere alien or 
stranger. He personifies to a degree the 
“planetary consciousness” which it is the 
chief object of the Institute to nurture 
among its members, so that we may say 
not only “my country,” but “our world.” 
It follows as the night the day that a 
federation of all nations will come when 
the directing minds of this and other 
countries come to see (as they do here) 
the community of interest in all lands and 
among all peoples; when they tell us that 
the likenesses of human nature and be- 
havior under every clime and color are 
the major factors in our getting on to- 
gether, and the unlikenesses are but the 
minor factors; when they make it plain 
that this planet is capable of undreamed 
development for all its people who may 
have room in the sun and for their toil 
the requited wealth with which the earth 
is teeming. ; 

I have wished that Unitarian ministers 
especially might spend a month of their 
time here. A fifth to a fourth of a pre 
cious year for vacation is out of all rea- 
son when it is spent in play or desultory 
reading. Preaching would have more 
marrow in it if it would come away from 
homiletical platitude to the wonderful 
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AY WE FEEL that mankind can be 
kinder, wiser and truer than it is. 

May we not lose faith in its best life. 

But may we see that that life can only be 
when we ourselves are kinder, wiser, truer 
than we are. May we realize that apart 
from our fellows and ourselves there can be 
no virtues, no human beauties and delicate 
courtesies. May we let the good that is in 
us come forth. May we not slight it or hide 
it. May there go out from us to those around 
us a sense that life is precious and should be 
guarded carefully, guarded with devotion 
and tenderness as children are from harm, 
and flowers from frost. Out of the depths 
of our dearest dreams may we build an ideal. 
May we serve that ideal faithfully ; let nothing 
destroy it or corrupt it. May it be rich in 
genuineness and sincerity, heavy with the 
garb of splendid decency and as beautiful 
in its strength and appeal as a loved one. 
As the days go by may we bring gifts to its 
altar; add to it and make it larger and more 
embracing. Thus may goodness come into 
the world through us and mankind be helped 
a little farther up the hill of realized dreams. 
May we do this divine service by being 
true to our higher and better selves. Amen. 
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contemporaneous facts which disclose all 
about us the spiritual realities in the un- 
remitting travail of the race. The longer 
I live the plainer jt becomes why people 
do not go to chureh,not forgetting my 
chureh. The human mind takes most in- 
terest in here-and-now, but we pule about 
then-and-there. If a church is empty, is 
it not because the preacher is empty? I 
am glad to report that the congregation in 
Schenectady returned Mr. Caldecott -for 
the course this year, because he gaye them 
so much last year that they did not know. 
It is good, also, to be with Channing 


Brown. He is taking an active part in 
the sessions. (He also gets his tennis at 
6 a.m. Mine comes at 4 p.m.) Of the 


Unitarian laity I haye mentioned Judge 
Anderson, Mr. Boyden and Mr. Burt, who 
is the official recorder of the Institute, 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Miss Leslie Hopkin- 
son, Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft, and Willard 
Reed, all of Boston, and the Misses Hilton, 
of Cincinnati, and others unknown to me, 
are also enrolled. Our faith is pre-emi- 
nently a faith of works, founded on wor- 
ship and the laws of God; a faith seeking 
expression always in achievement for 
commonweal rather than jin the inbreed- 
ing of selfish pieties and dilettante devo- 
tions. I have the strongest conviction 
that the way to restore and augment our 
Fellowship’s vitality is to get down to a 
thorough theological discipline in truth 
as it is in a modern world, and go into all 
the world with our minds rather than our 
bodies, not teaching all nations only but 
being taught of them the universal ele- 
ments of religion for the peace and right- 
eousness of life. 

There has been in Williamstown a dis- 


position to steer cautiously away from the — 


ethical considerations in the world; they 
have never had a major place. That is 
a capital shortcoming of the meetings. 
Politicians and economists and soldiers 
have got to get over the absurd aversion 
for the spiritual imponderables, the moral 
and mystical factors in affairs. There is 
not a political situation in the world that 
is without its religious reason for being; 
nor can it be settled right until religion 
figures in it. The Great War proved that. 
I have been told this morning that it is 
suggested we have an institute chapel sery- 
ice every morning. That would be ad- 


mirable. Community comes of communion. — 


Another year I hope morning prayer and 
quiet meditation will be on the agenda, 
so to speak. The spirit will get into the 
discussions. ; 


In another letter I shall say something 
about Richard H. Tawney, whom many of 
us know as the author of “The Acquisitive 
Society.” He is lecturing on the history 


and policy of the British Labor party, the ~ 


Cabinet of which, it may be remarked in 
passing, is composed of the most able and 
brilliant leaders of any party in modern 
British history. Tawney said the other 
day that twice as many books have been 
written by these Cabinet men as have been 
written by any two preceding Cabinets. 
I want also to tell about Sir Arthur James 


Salter, another Englishman; who is di- 


rector of the economic section of the 
League of Nations. He talks like Kirsopp 
Lake, except he lacks the fervor Lake got 
in the process of becoming a theologue. 


hme 


ae 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


THE TERMINAL STATION was full 

of people, for it was the day before 
a holiday. Youth and fashion were there ; 
color and beauty; pride and circumstance, 
—all bound for a week-end, with an ad- 
ditional day, in the country. Happy chil- 
dren, laughing young people were waiting 
about. Across the aisle a group of girls 
with -fresh, pink complexions, attractively 
dressed in conformity to the season’s de- 
signs, were planning the holiday. There 
was the year of grace 1924. Sitting be- 
side me was a contrast, a striking con- 
trast. It was not 1924, but another, earlier 
generation. She was wearing a round 
black straw hat adorned with black ribbon 
and faded yellow roses, dress of ancient 
pattern, shoes made for service—which 
they had seen. Near her on the seat was 
a little cloth hand-bag, such as our grand- 
mothers used to carry. Her hair was 
white. In her cheeks there was no color. 
Her lips did not smile. Her eyes, once 
blue, lacked the luster of other days. Her 
hands were large and worn with toil. She 
was thin. In youth, no doubt she had 
had her share of that beauty across the 
way, but no trace was now left. 

It was much pleasanter to watch the 
play of emotions across the aisle, to listen 
to the laughter that was like a rippling 
brook. There was beauty and imagina- 
tion. What a contrast to the thin, faded- 
out figure beside’ me! Presently she 
opened the hand-bag, took out a brown 
worsted purse and took from the purse 
a watch. She fitted a key to the winding 
mechanism, wound the watch, and. look- 
ing up at the clock on the wall, adjusted 
the hands. She put the watch back in the 
purse, replaced the purse in the bag, and, 
folding her hands, waited with patience 
and resignation as before. And now I 
noticed a wedding ring thin with years 
of wearing. 

People waiting in a station for trains 
have opportunity to watch other people 
as they in their turn are waiting, but 
that old lady attracted no attention. Too 


much interesting youth was about; too 


much that was active and enterprising. 
Yet no person among the hundreds wait- 
ing there had a more realistic and human 
story to tell. She was a mother. She 
had sons and daughters. They had sons 
and daughters. She had not only brought 
up her own children, but orphaned grand- 
children. I was in search of toilers. 
Well, here, certainly, was a toiler of 
toilers. Of such, Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “Yours is the work that is never 
ended.” True, her work is never done. 
At seventy years of'age this grandmother 
was keeping the home of a son whose 
wife had died and left two small children. 
Let me tell her story. There is nothing 


striking or unique in it. It is the story 


Xe 
_ The Mother 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


of thousands. and thousands. It is so 
common that, while we meet it every day, 
we give it but passing thought. 

At twenty-two years of age she had 
married and gone to live on a seventy-five- 
acre farm. At thirty-five she was bring- 
ing up six children besides doing the work 
of the house and dairy. Summer and 
winter she was up at four o’clock, taking 
up the task where, worn in body and 
spirit, she had left it the evening before. 
She had none of the modern conveniences 
for minimizing toil_—no vacuum cleaner, 
electric washer and iron, or steam-pressure 
cooker. She swept and dusted, washed 
and cooked in the good old-fashioned way, 
with broom, scrub-board and brick-boiler, 
and wood cook-stove. Hach day had its 
special task. Monday was washing-day. 
Tuesday was ironing-day. Wednesday was 
sewing. and mending-day. Thursday was 
butter-making-day. Friday was sweeping- 
day. Saturday was cooking-day. On Sun- 
day she got out the best black silk, and 
lace collar, washed and dressed the chil- 
dren, and then father, mother, boys, and 
girls piled into the three-seated democrat 
wagon and jogged down the dusty winding 
road and up thé stony hill to the church 
at the four corners. They heard the elder 
exhort to honest toil and a life lived as 
under the great Taskmaster’s eye. Church 
over, they stopped a while to gossip with 
the neighbors about the way the corn was 
growing or the best receipt for plum pre- 
serves, and then jogged back home the 
way they had come. 

As quickly as possible the mother 
ehanged into her working-dress, prepared 
the special Stnday dinner and put it on 
the table. Country people work hard, and 
consider one of their few privileges that 
of sitting down to a well-provided board. 
Farmers seldom lack an abundance and 
variety of provisions—beef, pork, fruit, 
and vegetables, and materials for making 
pies, doughnuts, and cake. The farmer’s 
wife accepts the necessity of keeping an 
abundance of cooked food on hand for 
the help and possible visitors, as a matter 
of course. 

Occasionally after the cooking, churning, 
washing, ironing, mending, sweeping, and 
care of the children, she might take a 
pail and help with the milking, when 
there was an extra amount to do or the 
hired man was away; or she might assist 
with the poultry or in the garden. Mean- 
while she was bearing children and bring- 
ing them up to the best of her ability. 
Their clothes had to be made, special 
meals prepared, their washing done, faces 
and hands kept clean, beds made, and 
little feet kept out of the paths of mis- 
chief. Perhaps in the busy haying season, 
with three extra laborers to feed, cousins 
might come from the city for a two weeks’ 


outing—and they. were always welcome, 


for lack of hospitality was the unpardon- 
able sin in that country home; and the 
wife and mother was never so busy that 
she could not do a little more. 

As her story unfolded, how it all came 
back to me—that farm in New Hampshire: 
the large, rambling house with two long 
flights of stairs up and down which the 
mother seemed always to be. going; those 
fourteen rooms she always seemed to be 
cleaning; the three bountiful meals a day 
at which it was not an unusual thing 
to see ten and twelve sitting down! Then, 
of an evening, when the other work was 
done, she would sit in the wicker rocker, 
under the kerosene lamp, a basket piled 
high with mending in a neighboring chair, 
rocking as she worked, and gently singing: 


In the sweet fields of Eden, 

In the sweet fields of Eden, 

Where the Tree of Life is blooming, 
There is rest for me. 


Then she told of the time when trouble 
came to that home. A terrible contagious 
disease appeared, and in two weeks three 
children had died. Funeral ceremonies 
were held in the parlor, after which burial 
took place in the family graveyard at the 
end of the lane. Again disaster came,— 
the crops failed two years in succession. 
The property was mortgaged. The farmer 
and his wife were old. They had fought 
long and well, and could not find in them- 
selves the wherewithal to fight again. The 
cloud thickened, descended, and the home 
endeared by a generation of toil, where the 
children had been born and where three of 
them were buried, passed under the con- 
trol of strangers. Now her husband was 
dead and she was living with a son 
whose wife had died—and still toiling as 
she had always toiled, keeping the house, 
bringing up the children. 

Who would have suspected that that 
faded old lady in the queer bonnet, and 
dress of a generation ago, had such a life- 
story, such memories? Before venturing 
to speak to her I had noticed that her 
lip quivered once in a while and her eyes 
moistened as she watched the happy, pass- 
ing people. She was living over again 
those days back on the farm. She was 
thinking of those children she would not 
see again until she saw them “in the 
Sweet fields of Eden, where the Tree of 
Life is blooming.” 

About her story no reader will be able 
to detect one unusual feature. The same 
story might be told of a thousand mothers 
of her generation. 

Who bears the children, and cares for 
them when they cannot do one thing for 
themselves? Who washes their clothes, 
prepares their food, watches over them 
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by day and sits up with them by night? 
Whose sorrow is deepest when the grim 
Harvester puts in his sickle, or when the 
child proves ungrateful? Who spends and 
is spent, that the children may have that 
chance denied the parent? 

In my investigation among workers I 
have found fine and noble qualities. I 
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have found much heroism unnamed and 
unsung. I have found that the men and 
women who are doing the work of the 
world are doing it with cheerfulness, 
honesty, skill, and devotion—talk of 
slighted work and greed for wages not- 
withstanding. But among them all, no 
toiler, in my judgment, is entitled to more 


Facts the Foundation of 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH stands 

for the sacredness of the human mind. 
Tradition, dogmas, creeds, handed down 
to us from the past, in order to be ac- 
cepted, must stand the test of reason. 
New formulas and platforms, new schemes 
for social reconstruction and for the re- 
organization of industry, proposed efforts 
for the advancement of human well-being, 
must likewise stand the test of reason. 
New or old, that which is true is what we 
desire to accept. 

But the raw material of truth is fact, 
and our devotion to truth is unavailing 
if correct statements of fact are denied 
us. Truth is the interpretation of fact. 
Different minds will interpret facts dif- 
ferently. We expect no absolute una- 
nimity of belief as regards truth. Here 
we ask only a clear field, an open mind, 
and a fair discussion. But in order to 
have a fair discussion we must have the 
facts, and if we have the facts we can- 
not go far astray on truth. Without the 
facts we are doomed to grope in the 
darkness of ignorance and bewilderment. 

To the Press is’ committed the high 
task of making facts known to the public. 
If the Press presents fully, impartially, 
and honestly the facts of life, the events 
of the world, the doings of people and of 
nations, the conditions of industry, the 
whole unvarnished story of a_ strike 
favoring no party involved, all the facts 
needed in order that democracy may form 
intelligent judgments, then the Press sheds 
light upon the mind of man. If it under- 
takes to suppress facts and distort them, it 
becomes the agent of darkness, a knowl- 
edge of truth is made impossible, and there 
is nothing left to a discontented people but 
to strike blindly at the evils they suspect. 

A skepticism is abroad, a skepticism 
that prompts a multitude of people to 
say that it is impossible to learn the truth 
eoncerning the political, industrial, and 
social questions that demand an answer 
of this generation. Does the Press give 
us the facts, all the essential facts, and 
nothing but the facts? Does it give us 
honestly the raw stuff out of which we 
may hope to build the structure of truth? 
The answer to this question is not within 
the province of this brief statement. 
Our purpose now is but to set forth the 
urgent need of access to correctly stated 
facts, or news, that we may be on guard 
against falsehood. 

A world of unrest and discontent con- 
fronts us. Rumblings and mutterings are 
heard, social earthquakes are taking 
place, and we feel the tremblings thereof, 
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and many there be that walk in fear. 
Only as the people may comprehend the 
reasons for this unrest and understand 
the language of this discontent can democ- 
racy act wisely and find its way to genuine 
order and true well-being. Suppress a 
knowledge of this unrest and muffle the 
utterance of this discontent and you pre- 
pare the soul of man for hideous acts of 
violence. 

It is obvious that the struggle between 
capital and labor is gaining headway 
and is threatening to reach the dimensions 
of civil conflict. The Lawrence strike, 
the Colorado coal strike, the Calumet 
and Hecla strike, the more recent steel 
strike, the West Virginia coal-mine con- 
tests, and many other conflicts, stand 
out as veritable battles. An agency that 
would convince us that it is telling us the 
facts must not display wrath. We recom- 
mend that all citizens procure and study 
carefully the Interchurch World report 
on the steel strike. 

The Russian Revolution is engaging 
the attention of the whole world, and Bol- 
shevism has challenged modern civiliza- 
tion. Bolshevism has been condemned by 
the Press in most unreasoning ill-temper, 
and most of us have passed judgment 
upon the Russians without adequate 
knowledge. But is it enough that we 
denounce Bolshevism without considering 
all sides of that stupendous movement? 
What is Bolshevism? What was the Red 
Terror? What was the White Terror? 
What did Kolchak, Denikine and Wrangle 
stand for, and whose interests did they 
represent? Who started the war between 
Poland and Russia? Why were American 
soldiers sent to Siberia? Is Russia’s 
present condition the result of Bolshe- 
vism or of war? If we can answer these 
questions intelligently, with a full knowl- 
edge of the facts, it is well. If we cannot 
answer them intelligently, then we should 
most diligently search for and study the 
facts. : 

It may be that the Russian Revolution 
is destined to be ranked as one of the 
great epoch-making events of human his- 
tory, thrusting humanity onward as but 
few events have done, thrusting humanity 
out of its ignorance and indolence and into 
a nobler civilization. If that be so, we 
ought to learn something about it now, 
lest our grandchildren laugh at us. It 
may be a consuming fire destined to rage 
over the whole face of the earth. If so, 
it is futile to denounce it. It would be 
well to prepare for it by removing that 
which is combustible in our civilization. 
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appreciation than the mother. She may 
be aged, poor, with no place in the modern 
scheme of things, but she carried the bur- 
den through the heat of the day—do not 
forget that. And, as the mother with 
whom I talked, she is not going to lay it 
down until the Great Captain Himself 
gives the command. 


Religion 


It is natural for most of us to become 
horrified by an event so terrible and dis- 
turbing as the Russian Revolution. It 
is not easy for any of us to understand 
it. It would be strange if most of us 
did not promptly react against it as some 
thing utterly out of harmony with all that 
we have been accustomed to accept. All 
the more reason why we should suspend 
judgment and study the facets before we 
condemn. \ 

The successful operation of our railroads 
and coal mines is becoming more and more 
difficult. All voters need to understand 
the various proposals for handling these 
and other public utilities. For instance, 
the so-called Plumb plan for operating 
the railroads, Government ownership and 
operation, Government ownership com- 
bined with various plans for private 
operation. The plan of Government opera- 
tion combined with private ownership as 
practiced during the war should be com- 
pared with other methods. If public utili- 
ties like the railroads and mines are to 
be owned by the Government and bonds 
are issued with which to purchase them, 
the public debt would ‘be enormously in- 
ereased, What are different methods for 
paying the present and prospective Dil- 
lions of national debts? The possibilities, 
the benefits, and the objections of a 
steeply graduated inheritance tax should 
be generally understood. 

These are but a few of the questions 
that demand answer, that demand a knowl- 
edge of facts before we answer them. 
Many more questions press upon us. 
What are the deep-lying causes of unrest 
and discontent in this country and in 
other countries? Why is wealth so un- 
equally distributed? Why are large num- 
bers of people unable to work at truly 
remunerative employment except during 
great national emergencies? To answer 
these questions we must have the facts 
as well as editorial inferences and expres- 
sions of opinion. Without the facts we 
grope in darkness. 

Let us take to heart words uttered by 
the bishop in Victor Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles”: “Soul is full of darkness and sin is 
committed; but the guilty person is not 
the man who commits the sin, but he 
who produces the darkness.” 

The Unitarian Church, with its tradi- 
tional commitment to the test of reason, 
has an opportunity to help lay deep and 
strong the foundations of a true Civi- 
lization by the uncovering of, falsehood 
and the establishing of facts. 
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Five Points in Common 


Where Ethical Culture and Unitarianism Meet 


What are the things that Uni- 
tarians and members. of Ethical Cul- 
twre Societies hold in common? The 
coming of Rev. Horace J. Bridges, 
an eminent leader in Ethical Culture, 
into the fellowship of the Unitarian 
Church, in full and regular standing 
as @ minister, makes an occasion for 
answering the question, and Mr. 
Bridges himself has answered it in 
attractive and telling fashion. When 
he was ordained in Unity Church, . 
Chicago, he said: 


“TT IS AN HONOR to be associated with 

a great historic fellowship, numbering 
on its roll many outstanding leaders of 
human thought and progress, a fellowship 
to which progressive humanity owes a 
debt that has never yet been adequately 
acknowledged. And it is a fine courtesy 
for you to confer recognition as a minister 
of religion, within the meaning and pur- 
pose of your fellowship, upon the spokes- 
man of a movement most closely akin to 
it in spirit (indeed, in all essentials iden- 
tical with it in spirit), although not for- 
mally affiliated with it. 

“Some may ask, How is it possible that 
there can be such close kinship and essen- 
tial identity between two bodies which 
yet remain distinct, with separate names, 
organization, and statements of principle? 
The answer is easy to find when we turn 
to the pages of history. The Unitarian 
movement is much older than the Ethical, 
and springs from a different. origin. It 
was at first in this country an offshoot 
from the Congregational Church, or rather 
a liberal movement within that church, 
and as such inherited some part of the 
creedal basis of Congregationalism, and 
something of the old notion that creed 
in some form, however attenuated and 
liberalized, was indispensable as the basis 
for a religious fellowship. But, as can be 
seen in the personal history of its leaders 
and the record of its collective develop- 
ment, it has quite grown away from these 
limitations of its early days. This world 
is a world of change. There is a process 
of evolution taking place in human sgo- 
ciety as in sub-human nature. As John 
Henry Newman said, ‘To live is to change, 
and to be perfect is to have changed often.’ 
The Unitarian Church to-day is far other 
than it was a century ago. 

“The Ethical movement, which enjoyed 
the advantage of starting free from the 
ereedal basis, has also, in the forty-seven 
years of its existence, undergone a process 
of internal development and outward ex- 
pansion which has made its members more 
conscious than they could be at first of 
the nature and meaning of the spirit and 
principles by which it lives. Each of the 
two bodies has been ‘toiling upward in the 
night.’ We have come by different paths, 
and each was long unconscious of the 
movement and direction of the other; but 
we have met at the summit of the hill 
where now we stand contemplating the 
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mountain-ranges that remain to be as- 
cended. 

“This, then, is the difference: that the 
Unitarian Church, by a process of evolu- 
tion, the nature of which could not come 
clearly into collective consciousness until 
it had developed far, has reached the same 
basis of organization from which the Ethi- 
cal movement started. We said in 1876 
that no statement of belief in any theologi- 
cal or philosophical propositions should 
ever be imposed upon members of our 
societies as a condition of membership 
therein. The Unitarian Church in 1894 
adopted at its Saratoga Conference of that 
year the following resolution: ‘The Con- 
ference recognizes the fact that its con- 
stituency is Congregational in tradition 
and polity. Therefore, it declares that 
nothing in this Constitution is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship 
any who, while differing from us in be- 
lief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aims.’ 

“As this resolution states, and as the 
practice of Unitarianism ever since has 
shown, this means that ministers and lay 


‘members of the Unitarian Church, while 


absolutely free, as the leaders and mem- 
bers of Ethical societies are also explicitly 
declared to be, to hold whatever theological 
and philosophical views commend them- 
selves to their own judgment and con- 
science, are not free to require from 
others the acceptance of the same views, 
or to question the right of others, who 
differ from them, to remain in member- 
ship or to minister in the Unitarian 
Church. 

“Our course in life is often decided by 
small and seemingly adventitious occur- 
rences. Profound and grateful as my re- 
spect for the Unitarian Church has always 
been, it would probably not have occurred 
to me to seek the privilege of this ordina- 
tion but for the fact that under the law 
of our State I could not discharge one of 
the main functions of my office as leader 
of the Chicago Ethical Society while lack- 
ing the legal status which has just been 
conferred upon me. Yet I should never, of 
course, have dreamed of asking this favor 
of you had I not been fully persuaded of 
the complete identity of spirit and pur- 
pose that subsists between us, convinced 
that nothing in my thought, preaching, or 
public activity was inconsistent with the 
basis and requirements of your church, 
and eager to extend the sphere and in- 
erease the amount of intercourse and co- 
operation between us. Nor could you 
have done other than resent a request for 
ordination sought merely as a convenience 
by one who had had no contact with you 
and was pursuing a path not only distinct 
but divergent from your own. 

“But from my youth I have fed my 
mind and spirit on the life-streams that 
have flowed in and from your church. The 
loss of the orthodoxy of my early edu- 
eation would probably have led me into 
the materialistic dogmatism of the end 


of the nineteenth century but for the 
splendid teachings of your master-minds, 
who proved so clearly that a spiritual con- 
ception of the universe and of man is 
entirely consistent with the verified re- 
sults of science and with the utmost lib- 
erty of mind and mental activity in all 
the fields of human thought and specula- 
tion; that theology is not religion, any 
more than grammar is the language it 
analyzes; and that religion is immortal 
while religions are mortal, it being the 
ever-renewed aspiration of that spirit in 
man of which they are the temporary and 
mutable expressions. 

“Accordingly, this ordination is on my 
side an act of homage and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness to such 
masters as Hmerson, to that saint and 
sage James Martineau, to Stopford Brooke, 
and to him whose spirit I like to fancy 
as still haunting this place, your founder, 
Robert Collyer. I never met Robert. Coll- 
yer in the flesh, but I shall not soon for- 
get the benefit I derived in youth from 
reading some of his books in his native 
land and mine. And it is also an act ex- 
pressing an identity of spirit with them, 
far deeper than opinion, and deeper than 
words can express. These men all dif- 
fered among themselves in matters of indi- 
vidual belief, but the very genius of 
spiritual freedom requires that men so 
differing should be embraced in a single 
fellowship of principle and purpose. 

“The identical principles actuating the 
Unitarian Church and the Ethical move- 
ment, as I understand them, may be briefly 
summarized thus: 

“(1) That there is in every man a 
nature spiritual, unique, underived from 
the world of force and matter, constitutive 
of each man’s true and best self. 

“(2) That this nature, being our best — 
self, is paramount in its demand that life 


be devoted to its self-realization in each. 


“(3) That this devotion can only be 
socially expressed, self-development in the 
true sense being possible only by the inter- 
section, the reciprocal touching to fine 
issues, of the souls of men. 

“(4) That although all nature, includ- 
ing man as a member of the animal series, 
is a process of evolution, yet the spirit 
of man cannot be regarded as an evolution- 
ary eject of what is lower than itself, but 
must be considered as the presence, in the 
person of each, of the ultimate Reality of 
the universe. 

“(5) That the universe, consequently, in 
its reality is spiritual, not material, 
eternal, not temporal. 

“And that the bringing of mankind to 
the recognition of these high truths, and 
the ordering of individual and social life 
in accordance with them, is the supreme 
inspiration and goal of service, ever 
needed, but needed in an especial degree 
by our war-wrecked generation. 

“Human thought being intrinsically in- 
competent to the complete understanding 
of these truths, and human language to 
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their adequate utterance, no man’s and 
no church’s formulation of them ought 
eyer to be imposed authoritatively, or de- 
clared final and unrevisable. They can 
be learned only by experience of the right 
way of living, by reflection upon partial 
success and failure; and no verbal ex- 
pression can anticipate this experience or 
be a substitute for it. 

“The reward of the spiritual life is the 
realization of the reality of the perfect 
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and infinite spiritual order, not the re- 
production of it under finite conditions, 
the expectation of which involves a con- 
tradiction. To this high quest the Hthical 
movement and the Unitarian Church are 
dedicated, with a solidarity of purpose 
that this service may perhaps make 
clearer to some of us than it has been 
before, and that will, I hope, grow in- 
ereasingly clear through our work to- 
gether in the days before us.” 


The Church Needs 


a Mind of Its Own 


Dr. Nixon and Professor Haydon Lecture at Star Island Institute 


HE LAST TWO WEEKS of a wonder- 

ful summer of Unitarian meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals began on Saturday, 
August 2, with the institute of religious 
education conducted by the Laymen’s 
League and the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Reports of previous meetings, 
the two weeks given to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, then one to The Alliance, 
followed by the two weeks of the Unita- 
rian Summer Meetings Association, have 
told of excellent programs, attendance, 
and interest, After three days of the pres- 
ent institute it is safe to record that all 
these elements are present. The attend- 
ance is the smallest of the four institutes 
held since the Laymen’s League combined 
with the American Unitarian Association 
to promote increased activity by laymen 
in the schools of Unitarian churches. 
But in those four years other institutes 
similar to that held at Star Island have 
come into being; delegates who might 
come east are finding instruction and in- 
spiration nearer home; net results are 
increasingly great. 

There is this to be said about the 1924 
institute: it presents a list of lay dele- 
gates which represent almost a new 
force in religious education. A show of 
hands at the first meeting revealed the 
fact that more than half the entire au- 
dience had come to Star Island for the 
first time. Dr. William I.:Lawrance, dean 
of the institute, was never in better form 
on the subject of the traditions and spirit 
of the Shoals than he was when he faced 
the throng so many of whom were hear- 
ing his story for the first time. 

Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin, minister of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
New Bedford, Mass., was the institute 
preacher on the opening Sunday. He 
pleaded for a new Puritanism that will 
emancipate the peoples of the earth from 
the tyrannies of external life. While 
praising the Puritans and early Quakers 
for turning upon the religious institu- 
tions of their time and trying to stand 
face to face with God, with nothing inter- 
vening and no substitute for the inner life, 
Dr. Hodgin explained that they were often 
ignorant, fanatical, ruthless, and were 
mistaken in many ways. But they were 
honest, he insisted, and the new Puritans 
could profit by the mistakes of the elder 
and would try to understand life instead 
of trying to sweep away its externals. 

“It is no longer enough,” said Dr. Hod- 
gin, “for one to be pure of heart for his 
own salvation alone. Religion is based 


upon purity of heart, but the heart must 
issue in life. The test of a religion is the 
greatness of its service in terms of life. 
Where formula, ceremony, and dogma are 
offered as substitutes for justice, mercy, 
and humility, religious organizations have 
lost sight of their real purpose. HPxcessive 
formality in religion usually covers poy- 
erty of religious experience.” 

On Monday the institute greeted Prof. 
A. Eustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago, returning for the second year, 
and Dr. Justin W. Nixon, minister of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
Dr. Nixon is giving a series of five lec- 
tures on the social function of the church, 
delivered a few weeks ago at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Professor Haydon came as an old friend. 
Dr. Nixon was known to most of the dele- 
gates only as a professor in a. Baptist 
theological school who had _ recently 
accepted a call to a Presbyterian church. 
They know him now as a fellow Liberal. 

In his first lecture Dr. Nixon dwelt 
upon the costs of confused purposes in the 
ehurch of to-day. ‘The fact is,” he said, 
“the church does not know its own mind, 
and therefore cannot change the mind of 
the world. Without a clear sense of its 
function and a definite social philosophy, 
the church is left a prey to alien philos- 
ophy. It is a large body completely sur- 
rounded by organized propagandist groups 
who know exactly what they want from 
the church. As long as the mind of the 
church remains a vacuum as to its func- 
tion in society, other organizations will 
come in and fill that vacuum. 

“Each of the various groups which 
represent militarism or pacifism, capital- 
ism or socialism, seeks to get through the 
church: divine indorsement for its own 
particular philosophy. Too many minis- 
ters are preaching a philosophy which is 
siphoned up to them from the leading pew- 
holders. Religion has become a hothouse 
thing, living on past thinking, past en- 
thusiasm, daring and adventure. It needs 
a God who speaks to men now. In a 
confusion of purposes the church has lost 
the note of spiritual authority. We are 
done forever with the authority of the 
dogmatist ; but we may profit by the au- 
thority of the expert.” 

In developing his second subject, “His- 
toric Roots of Present Confusion,” Dr. 
Nixon presented a cross-section of the 
mind of many congregations to-day as 
that mind reacts toward social problems. 
Some people, he said, are still living in 
the first century, dominated by notions 
native and congenial to that period ; others 
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have the thirteenth-century frame of mind, 
dreaming of a world-dominating church 
which could stop war and dictate to 
governments; there is the nineteenth- 
century group believing that an all-wise 
God has made society an automatic, self- 
regulating mechanism that requires no 
interference on the part of the church; 
then there are a few who live in the 
twentieth century, recognize that this 
mechanism won’t work as well as their 
fathers believed it would, but protest that’ 
they don’t know what to do. 

“Now I think that is about what a 
cross-section of the mind of the church 
would disclose,’ Dr. Nixon continued. 
“Or we might say that the social mind of 
the church is like a conglomerate. Our 
fundamentalist brethren are busy pouring 


_acid on the old denominational conglom- 


erate to dissolve the material more 
quickly, while our denominational sec- 
retaries are busy with mortar and trowel 
patching up the cracks to keep it together 
as long as possible.” , 

“Christianity and the Modern World” 
is the subject with which Professor Hay- 
don began his series of five lectures. He 
asserted that successful modernism means 
a united humanity and a co-operating 
world. The problem of modernism is to 
harness the new science and put it into 
the spiritual life. Christianity, to retain 
or achieve the spiritual leadership of the 
planet, must somehow find a successful 
modernism. 

On the following day Professor Haydon 
presented his interpretation of “China 
and the Age.” No country, he said, no 
language, no religion represents better to 
the student of the history of religions the 
actual rooting of all religious forms and 
ideas in the social life of the people so 
well as does the religion of China. The 
most significant thing in Chinese history, 
he finds, has been that the real leader- 
ship always has been in the hands of the 
intellectuals, with the soldier at the other 
end of the scale, then the merchant, the 
laborer and the politician or statesman. 

“The Chinese modernists,” he explained, 
“are seeking to lift the masses of the 
people into an ability to control their 
own lives and bring about a realization 
of a China functioning as a constructive 
foree in the world. As they go about this 
stupendous task these Chinese modernists, 
most of whom are students returned 
from the universities of America, England, 
France, and Germany, they send out this 
rather pathetic appeal: 

“*¥You students of the West, we feel 
that we belong to you, and that you be- 
long to us. We talk the same language 
when we talk in modern philosophical 
terms or in the terms of modern science, 
or speak of the nature of the world or the 
nature of man. Your ideals are ours. 
You, too, are in revolt against dogmatism - 
and are securing a release for a free, 
joyful expression of life. You, too, are 
trying to achieve emancipation of the 
future from the clinging, dragging weight 
of the past. Will you join with us? We 
seek a unity of thought, a unity of hope, 
of aim and heart. Students of the West, 
what will you require?’ ” } 

As in former years the daily paper, The 
Four Winds, is the breakfast companion 
of the delegates. And the candlelight 
Service in the chapel of old Gosport never 
fails to inspire. . 
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Religion Around the World 


Defense Day Friendly Move, 
‘ Declares Secretary Weeks 


To clergymen who have inquired as to 
the purposes and nature of the contem- 
plated Defense Test Day, September 12, 
Secretary Weeks has written a letter as- 
suring them that the event will not be 
a general mobilization, only ‘a demonstra- 
tion of mobilization plans . . . an answer 
on the part of the Federal government to 
inform our people as fully as possible on 
the present status of our security.” 

Emphasizing that the purpose of the 
“test” is to indicate how individual citizens 
and communities would have to rise to a 
national emergency, Secretary Weeks con- 
tends that the “Defense Test” will even 
“apprise the world as words never can of 
our friendly purposes as a nation.” In- 
stead of a standing army of half-a-million 
men, “they will see,’ he says, “a small 
standing army reinforced only by citizens 
who have undertaken to prepare them- 
selves voluntarily for service to their coun- 
try intheevent of war.” He concludes by 
emphasizing his desire and the desire of all 
Americans and of General Pershing and 
the Army for peace, and adding: “But 
unpreparedness has never prevented war, 
and the only result of our peacetime non- 
chalance has been increased losses and 
hardships to those of our citizens who ral- 
lied to the defense of the naticn.” 

Governor Bryan of Nebraska, Demo- 
eratie nominee for Vice-President, has 
expressed unwillingness to carry out the 
plan as respects the mobilization of “civil 
or industrial resources of the country or 
anything else that savors of a national 
holiday devoted to preparation for war.” 
He adds: “I do not believe the people of 
Nebraska nor any other State would en- 
dorse any such undertaking.” He is 
quoted as disagreeing with the President’s 
statement that the plans contemplated do 
not constitute a “military gesture.” The 
Governor, however, will issue the procla- 
mation and general orders to assemble 
National Guard troops of the State “for 
inspection and practice in military ac- 
tivities.” 

Goyernor Blaine of Wisconsin has put 
himself on record as definitely opposed to 
Defense Day and, it is reported, will not 
designate the day in Wisconsin. A state- 
ment prepared at his direction says in 
part: 

“It is the opinion of the governor that 
at a time when all people of the civilized 
nations of the world are demanding a re- 
duction in armaments, both on land and on 
sea, it is inadvisable for the American 
Government through propaganda and dem- 
onstration to stimulate a national military 
movement. While it is true that the sole 
purpose of the demonstration is to acquaint 
American people with a new national 
defense plan, yet it would be interpreted 
by foreign Powers as the American lay- 
men interpret like demonstrations held in 

_ those lands. 

“Considering the participation of Amer- 

ica in the last great war, the hopes, the 
als, and the failure of America to achieve 

its purpose of universal peace, it would be 


well worth while for America to hold a 
demonstration on Sept. 12, 1924, that would 
lead the way for foreign nations to uni- 
versal peace.” 

Recalling the prompt response of Wis- 
consin in former wars, the statement goes 
on to declare that a patriotic demonstra- 
tion in that State is unnecessary. When 
American arms stemmed the tide in the 
second battle of the Marne, it points out, 
one out of every fifteen soldiers wearing 
the American uniform in France came 
from Wisconsin. 


English Methodists Talk Union 


By slow but hopeful stages the three 
Methodist bodies in England are approach- 
ing a basis for union. At the recent 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference in Not- 
tingham it was decided, after a five-hour 
debate, to submit the plan for union that 
has been evolved by a Joint Committee 
of the three churches to the consideration 
of the Wesleyan body. As a result, the 
Quarterly and Trustees’ meeting during the 
next year will vote directly on this ques- 
tion: “Are you in favor of organic union 


on the basis of this scheme?” This vote, 
if favorable, will come far from being as 
decisive as the forthcoming votes on union 
of the Methodist Episcopal conferences in 
America, but it will decide the future 
course of action. 

The plan proposes that the machinery by 
which union may be achieved shall include 
a united Conference, and that after a cer- 
tain period the various departments and 
synods of the three churches shall be 
amalgamated. So far as local churches 
are concerned, they would not unite except 
by their own consent. Opposition to 
union comes chiefly from those of the 
Wesleyan communion who look toward a 
return to the Anglican Church, in keeping 
with the wish of John Wesley to retain 
his body of Methodists as a society within 
that church. It is clear, then, why this 
party objects to the provisions of the plan 
giving the vice-presidency of the united 
Conference to a layman and the licensing 
of selected laymen to administer Holy 
Communion. At every conference of the 
three churches for the past ten years the 
Joint Committee has presented reports ad- 
yising as to the next step toward union. 


The World and Its Sunday-schools 


Represented at the Ninth World’s Sun- 
day School Convention held in Glasgow, 
Scotland, were fifty-two countries and 
forty-two denominations, and in attend- 
ance were ninety missionaries and a total 
of 2,810 delegates. These figures reported 
by the secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association on the closing day of 
the Convention, June 26, were accompanied 
by the following statistics: There are 347,- 
001 Sunday-schools in the world with 
3,520,192 officers and teachers and 29,157,- 
419 pupils; in round numbers North Amer- 
ica has 20,000,000 Sunday-school members, 
South America 133,000, Europe 9,000,000, 
Asia 1,500,000, Africa 800,000, Central 
America 18,000, West India 170,000, Ma- 
laysia $0,000, Oceania 900,000. 

These figures are appallingly small, of 
course, in comparison to the number of 
children who should be receiving some 
kind of religious training. To the many 
eurrent estimates concerning this lack, 
another was added earlier in the Conven- 
tion by Rev. Robert M. Hopkins of St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the International Council of 
Religious Education. He declared that of 
six hundred million children in the world, 
five hundred million are not receiving re- 
ligious education. Speaking of a survey 
made in the United States, he said: “We 
counted all the children of the Protestant 
Sunday-schools, all in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, all in Catholic parochial schools, 
and found twenty-seven million children 
under twenty-five years of age coming 
along without religious education.” 

During the eight days of the Convention, 
from June 18 to 26, notable leaders in 
church-school work throughout the world 
addressed general and departmental meet- 


ings, and leaders in world affairs brought 
words of commendation, encouragement, 
and admonition. Of all the timely words 
spoken, doubtless those of the most gen- 
eral interest concerned the effect of these 
deliberations and of the work of the 
world’s Sunday-schools upon the promo- 
tion of peace and friendship among the 
nations, Viscount Cecil’s address on “The 
Sunday-schools and World Peace” pre- 
sented a forceful case for the League of 
Nations as a substitute for war, but took 
strong issue with the movement to “out- 
law war” on the ground that it did not 
show a practical way to achieve this end. 
The machinery of the League of Nations, 
he said, needed to be completed by ma- 
chinery for general disarmament, but 
neither of these machines would work 
without the assistance of the Sunday- 
schools, which must supply the force— 
the motive power to run the machines. 

A similar note was sounded in greetings 
to the Convention from President Coolidge 
and Viscount Kato of Japan. “Such a 
gathering,” declared President Coolidge, 
“representing as it does the nations of the 
world, must in itself have a far-reaching 
effect in promoting that better understand- 
ing which is so essential to the cause of 
peace.” And Viscount Kato, recalling the 
last World’s Sunday School Convention 
held in Tokyo in 1920, said in a cable- 
gram: “To-day the whole world desires 
peace. In my opinion the work of the 
Sunday-school is doing considerable ser- 
vice in promoting the world’s peace.” 

Resolutions for peace, total abstinence, 
prohibition, child welfare through statute 
and yolunteer effort, for International 
Golden Rule Sunday, December 7, and fora 
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better program of Sunday-school work, 
were passed unanimously. 

Los Angeles, Calif., was chosen as the 
next place of meeting in 1928. Dr, W. C. 
Poole, pastor of Christ Church, London, 
was elected president of the Association. 
Dr. Poole is a native of Australia, but 
served several churches in America, and 
during the War was a Y. M. C. A. repre- 
sentative overseas, finally moving to Lon- 
don in 1920. : 

The training of native leadership in 
foreign Sunday-school fields was an inter- 
esting item in the review of the past four 
years’ progress given by the general sec- 
retary, Dr. W. G. Landes of New York 
City. 4 

“The past four years haye witnessed a 
maryellous advance in Japan, Korea, 
China, India, the Philippines, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Syria, and Palestine,” Dr. Landes 
declared, “Each national organization has 
well-defined plans for the training of an 
indigenous leadership. Special study- 
courses for leaders are given in summer 
assemblies and training camps, theological 
seminaries and schools, special depart- 
ments in Christian colleges, community 
training schools and institutes, training 
classes in Sunday-schools, and circulating 
libraries. With the growth of the native 
church and the training of a native leader- 
ship, we naturally look forward to the 
time when the guidance from outside 
sources will be unnecessary. The policy 
of the Association must be increasingly to 
surrender authority and direction to native 
leadership as rapidly as such leadership 
can be secured.” 

Out of the formidable mass of material 
presented at the Convention, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of the Universalist 
Leader, who attended the Conyention and 
has written a series of articles for the 
Leader, thus summarizes the findings of 
the addresses and conferences : 


Some things have emerged from the ma- 
terial presented which are fundamental 
and which may be written down in a few 
sentences : 

That the old mass instruction the world 
around has given place to graded lessons. 

That the new emphasis has gone on 
from grading to individual instruction 
(“education a personally conducted tour’) 
and recognition of the particular needs of 
each individual. 

That therefore the proportion of work- 
ers to pupils is increasing—where it was 
one in twenty or thirty, it is one in five 
or six. =! 

That training for leadership is a new 
phase of the work, knowledge of the in- 
dividual pupils, ability to pick out future 
leaders, special training for the future 
teachers, missionaries, preachers, social 
workers, and other public servants the 
church ought to produce. 

That training of teachers for the Sun- 
day-school is the thing upon which all 
real success depends, and that this is one 
of the things upon which most energy is 
being spent in all countries. 

That literature, pictures, and helps have 
been multiplied for every grade, but that 
the tendency now is for these to become 
indigenous in the different areas of the 
world as a part of the recognition of 
adaptation to individual and local needs. 
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That more than one hour a week must 
be given to religious instruction. 

That daily vacation Bible-schools afford 
a chance to reach congested areas of cities, 
remote country districts, and vast masses 
of foreign-speaking inhabitants. 

That Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and simi- 
lar organizations are of enormous value in 
holding on to boys and girls at the age 
when they drift away and drop out. 

That the teacher who is to succeed must 
give more than the hour on Sunday to 
a class and that the one who is with the 
pupil in week-day activities, social, edu- 
eational or recreational, ought to be the 
one to teach them on Sundays. 

That in an increasing number of coun- 
tries time is being found for one or more 
periods of week-day religious instruction. 

That the Bible is the basis of instruction, 
but that extra Bible material is being 
brought in for special grades and special 
needs. 

That uniform lessons in the sense of 
providing the same Bible passages for all 
grades have had their day and uniform 
lessons in the sense of providing the same 
courses to the whole world together are 
coming in. 

That Christian, Buddhist, and other re- 
ligious leaders recognize that religious 
education is a task of first importance, 
that hours of worship, buildings, and other 
machinery must be changed to put this 
first thing first, that in even conservative 
groups teaching the children has been 
placed on the level of preaching the word. 

That parents of every race, black, brown, 
red, yellow, white, seem equally anxious 
to get the best available for their chil- 
dren, however indifferent they may be as 
to what they get for themselves. 

That though racial differences are strik- 
ing, the psychology of the adolescent is 
the same everywhere. 

That the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is a great missionary organization 
to “influence the child-life not of a single 
empire or race, but of the world.” 

That it is determined itself to be a 
League of Nations and has decided to 
work for international peace by direct at- 
tack in Sunday-school lessons on race ha- 
tred and prejudice. 

That it founds all its work upon the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There have been criticisms in -private 
of the Convention by some delegates. It 
has not given time enough to the technical 
side of modern church-school instruction, 
and they say that it has not recognized 
clearly the protests and antagonisms of 
vast groups of laborers or planned ade- 
quately to bring them into the work of 
the Church. 

Just what such criticism represents we 
do not know. This, however, is true: That 
at no time have issues as between Modern- 
ist and Fundamentalist been raised in the 
Convention, that people of many shades 
of theological opinion have been present, 
that many viewpoints have been repre- 
sented on the program, and that both a 
noble spirit of comradeship has been ex- 
hibited and a common determination to 
enlist all the children of the world under 
the banner of Christ, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christ to all the problems of man- 
kind. i 
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VERSE 
Hunger 


MARY P. SHARS 


A pilgrim on an unknown way, 
Man cannot live alone by bread, 

He sings as sings a child at play, 

. He has a soul that must be fed. 


From lands unmapped and very far 
He brings strange gifts for beauty’s 
need. 
Why scorn his alabaster jar? 
Why call his rose of joy a weed? 


Caught in this tragic coil of things 
‘He laughs, for else his heart would 
break ; 
He listens when the wood-thrush sings 
Across the dusk for love’s own sake. 


Of love, of joy the golden thread 
Shall draw his spirit to its goal. 

Man cannot live alone by bread, 
He has a hunger of the soul. 


My Brother’s Keeper 
CLARA EH. WALKER 


Am I my brother’s keeper? Is my task 
To be his guardian day by day? 
Am I to guide my steps to lead him on, 
That through the mist he’ll find a bet- 
ter way? 


Am I to trim my light, that he may see 
The path which leads to nobler heights 
above? 
And if I am, how poor, how frail, how 
weak am I, 
To do such work, His work, the All- 
Eternal Love. * 


And yet. from Him, Our Father, Who to - 


each 
His children, gives as He knows best, 
may come 
Such strength, such light that, though he 
be afar, 


‘Twill light his path and lead our 
brother home. 


So ‘tis from Him I hope to gain that 
strength ; 
From Him I hope to learn the path 
to see, 
From Him I hope to earn a talent, ‘only 
one— 
May I my brother’s keeper be! 


Grayness 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


There'll be no stars to-night. 
The sky is shrouded deep in gray 
That pales the treetops, autumn-gay, 
That flaunted in the light. 


They were so bold, 

In violet and buff arrayed, 

Our eyes are grateful for the shade 
That dims their red and gold. 


Will Heaven be always bright? 
If never softening shadow falls 
On golden streets and jasper, walls, 
Shall we not tire of light? 
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NEW BOOKS 


Tired Brains? 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


The brains of most of us are allowed 
to run to waste. Only in relatively rare 
instances has a man to employ the full 
power of his brain in the daily business 
of life. Consider the case of the man 
who watches a lathe, of a telegraph boy 
or even a postman, of a clerk, of a secre- 
tary to an embassy, of a judge’s associate, 
of a tea-taster, or a thousand other vo- 
eations. These persons may for one rea- 
son or another feel tired at the end of 
their day; they may—and usually do— 
make a powerful appeal in the early 
evening to their wives or their mothers 
for sympathy and solace and spoiling; 
but it is certain that their brains are not 
tired. 

But do they use their untired brains 
apart from the daily business of life? 
They do not, or they do but very little. 
They confuse one sort of fatigue with a 
different sort of fatigue, and arrive at 
the conclusion that because they feel 
incapable of doing any more daily busi- 
ness, therefore they are incapable of doing 
anything whatever, and their brain must 
completely “slack.” 


There are some who read for pleasure 
in their spare hours, and call it brain 
work. I am much in favor of reading 
for pleasure, but I could not call it brain 
work, for, even at its most arduous, it 
is only a comparatively slight form of 
brain work. A person may read all day 
and only his eyes will be tired; while 
real brain work cannot be practiced for 
more than a few hours at a stretch. 

Thus in the majority of cases the brain 
never “carries its full load” from one 
year’s end to the next. It is left to stag- 
nate. It is in fact undiscovered, unex- 
ploited, and practically quite unknown. 

As a rule it has a most deplorable re- 
semblance to an ill-trained dog. One calls 
to it, whistles, threatens, eracks*a whip 
—the dog takes no notice, or at best it 
may turn and look at one, only to bound 
off in a direction which is not the direc- 
tion commanded, leaving its owner humil- 
iated if not furious. But you cannot, as 
the owner is apt to do, blame the dog; 
you must blame the owner.—The Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


There is No Decline 
of Agriculture 


JOSHPH N. PARDEE 


RvRAL SocraL ProptyMs. By Charles Josiah 
Galpin. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

The inhabitant of the country faces no 
more problems and none more serious than 
the inhabitant of the city, but neither can 
understand the other man’s problems from 
his own point of view, there is such a 
radical difference between them, 

It was a large and difficult task under- 
taken by Mr. Galpin in the presentation 
of the various rural problems in a com- 
prehensive way, beginning with “The 
Frontier in Farm Life’ and tracing the 
line of development from farming as a 
species of domestic economy, when the 
farm as a unit of organization supplied 
practically all of the needs of a family, 
to the status of farming as a business 
venture, and the linking of farm econom- 
ics with great world-movements of trade 
and commerce; from the spirit of indi- 
yidualism to the spirit of co-operation. 

MeMasters has indicated the self-suffi- 
ciency of the family homestead a century 
ago by saying that $10 a year, for the pur- 
chase of nails, salt, and a few small in- 
cidentals, was about all the money many a 
prosperous farmer required. 

Sturdy characters have been produced 
by rural demands on self-reliance,’ The 
“Age of Homespun” has been sung by 
poets. But rural institutions, like the 
ehureh, the school, and convenient trading 


centers, have had to struggle against wide 


spaces, bad roads, and long distances to 
market. 


\ 


The student of rural affairs need not 
go back farther than the Civil War to see 
a remarkable progress in what is called 
“The Rural Uplift.” The common talk 
we hear about the “decline of agriculture” 
and “rural decadence” is sheer nonsense. 

A few incidentals, like the steady im- 
provement of farm machinery and the 
spread of electric transmission lines, re- 
ducing labor costs and adding comforts to 
the home, the automobile and the good- 
roads movement bringing the farm into 
close touch with educational, social, and 
market centers, the federation of churches 
and the spread. of organized recreation, 
the growth of the co-operative spirit, the 
multiplication of rural high schools and 
the public transportation of pupils to con- 
solidated schools, the development of agri- 
cultural colleges and the intimate touch 
of progressive farmers with the experi- 
ment stations, all having a profound in- 
fluence on the social activities of eyen the 
smallest communities, are indices of the 
rural uplift that is going on all through 
this broad land. And yet, not all rural 
problems are solved. 

With much detail the author presents 
these problems and sketches conditions. 
But in attempting to make generaliza- 
tions he runs up against wide divergences 
in various sections of the country. Bast 
is not West, nor is North South; therefore 
in suggesting possible solutions he often 
raises more questions than he can answer. 

His experience as an observer and as 
a teacher has evidently been gained in the 
West, and his reasoning seareely touches 
the conditions that prevail peculiarly in 
New England. 

Municipal government, to which he 
gives considerable attention, is an impor- 
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tant factor in the study of the social life 
of a people. The political institutions of 
Bastern and Western community life show 
wide differences. In the Hast the govern- 
mental unit is the town, where both rural 
and urban feeling meet in church, school. 
industrial, economic, and political affairs, 
and the inhabitants come into intimate 
touch with municipal administrators. 

West of the Hudson River the county 
is the unit, and narrow boundary lines are 
drawn between small cities, incorporated 
villages, and the open country. The 
“township” counts for so little that Dr. 
Bailey is justified in saying that its goy- 
ernment is usually inefficient. 

In most counties the elected officers are 
known to a majority of electors only by 
their names and the party labels they 
wear. That is one of the most trouble- 
some problems presented by the author. 

Much space in the book is given to sta- 
tistics. But for a student of rural and 
urban life the U.S. Census is sadly mis- 
leading. It classifies towns as “urban” or 
“rural” by population alone rather than 
by their basic industries. In New Eng- 
land especially, we have small towns 
classed as “rural” that are almost wholly 
engaged in manufacturing, and large 
towns classed as “urban” that have little 
industry in them that is not agricultural. 

It makes a marked difference in social 
activities whether the pay envelope comes 
in every Saturday or revenue is worked 
out through a “long-term program,” and 
chances are taken on the market for 
produce. 

The two main advantages the farm fam- 
ily has over the ordinary city family are 
that fear of unemployment and the hungry 
wolf seldom disturb peaceful dreams, and 
secondly, the family is an economic unit. 
The farm family lives at the center of its 
job. The man’s interest is the woman’s 
interest, and the children are active part- 
ners. On these points the author rises to 
periods of eloquence. 

Though the book presents no clear-cut 
solution of any problem, the comprehen- 
sive statement of problems that exist is 
provocative of thought and investigation. 
As a whole, it is worth while as an intro- 
duction to a series that will deal with 
special problems, to be issued by the pub- 
lisher, The Century Company. 


The Disease of Greatness 


THE Farturn. By Giovanni Papini. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This is one of the most disgusting books 
that it has ever been the reviewer's pain- 
ful duty to read. It is a study in pa- 
thology. It should do much to moderate 
the swollen enthusiasm with which the 
author’s Life of Christ has been received. 
For it will reveal the kind of man that 
wrote the Life of Christ. Be not deceived! 
The book is not a humble confession of 
failure, despite its title. Papini himself 
insists that “the title of the book is 
wrong.” It is rather the boastful outpour- 
ing of a disintegrating soul, the revela- 
tion of a rotting life. These are strong 
terms, but they are carefully chosen. If 
any one would know how closely allied 
genius and madness may be, let him read 
this documentary evidence, Papini here 
narrates with the most revolting frank- 
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ness what has come of a life which has 
tried to be everything—tried, indeed, to 
be God himself. It may be interesting to 
readers of Papini to know in what way 
he considers his writing, what he deems 
to be the purpose of it. He says: “I 
write just to get the stuff off my mind—as 
a cesspool drains off its superfluous sew- 
age. Yes, just that, you delicate, you 
proper people—proper as a baritone out 
for a walk.” This is a fair sample of 
the book. Our only consolation is that 
it was written a dozen years ago. We 
hope that the man has changed since that 


time for the better. C. B. J. 
The Open Door 
Conriicr or Poricrms 1n ASIA. By Thomas 


F. Millard. New York: The Oentury Company. 
$4.00. 

This book, written in a clear and pleas- 
ant style, and fortified with memoranda 
prepared at the time when the Treaty of 
Paris was under discussion, is one which 
all persons who are interested in the 
foreign policy of the United States would 
do well to read. 

Its thesis is that there is a “serious 
divergence of American and British poli- 
cies in Asia.” America stands for the 
Hay Doctrine of the ‘‘open door” in trade, 
and sympathizes with efforts for political 
self-expression on the part of Oriental 
nations. But Britain, following the older 
Buropean habit of mind, stands for spe- 
cial privileges in trade and for a policy 
of political and industrial repression. 
Englishmen think of political liberty as 
belonging only to Englishmen in England. 
“Americans think of American political 
liberty as belonging to all peoples.” 

The author rejects the theory, so popu- 
lar among soft-hearted persons at pres- 
ent, “that wars are caused by armaments, 
and that if the nations would disarm 
there would be no more war.” Since the 
beginning of nations, wars have usually 
been caused by clashes of policy. In Hu- 
rope “the political game as practiced 
among racial and national groups always 
has been a game of grab.” Since the 
treaty adopted at Paris followed the older 
and selfish policies so largely, it is con- 
demned. Its chief significance to the 
Asiaties was that it “treated Asia as a 
chattel of European diplomacy.” The 
author was among the first to call the 
attention of the Senators who opposed 
President Wilson to the defects of the 
treaty. In his opinion the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, and indeed 
the Senate as a whole, “was better 
equipped and qualified to see through the 
machinations of diplomats and the phrase- 
ological devices of diplomats in drafting 
articles, than the President was.” As to 
the League of Nations, while not so severe 
in criticizing this, and while holding that 
it may be of advantage to many nations, 
the author says, “Unless one assumed 
that the American Government should 
join this League for the purpose of re- 
forming it, I cannot discover why it 
should do so; and that course would be 
attended by great risk.” 

The important question for America is 
this. Great Britain and America are said 
to be drawing closer together in their 
foreign affairs. The abrogation of the 
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Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which might 
have become a menace to America, is one 
evidence of this. And many persons think 
that the two nations working together 
may assure peace in the Pacific. But the 
author holds that this will depend largely 
upon which policy becomes dominant in 
Asia, the British policy of repression or 
the American policy of stimulation. The 
conclusion is that the Hay Doctrine of 
the “open door” is becoming the most im- 
portant doctrine in the field of foreign 
affairs for America, more important even 
than the older Monroe Doctrine. It should 
be understood and supported by all Amer- 
icans who desire to establish peace in the 
Pacific. R. 8. 2. 


“Take Your Soul 
on a Pilgrimage” 

THE Macic CARPET, 
ELLERS. Selected 
Richards. Boston: 
Company. §8.00. 

Whether you travel by the various 
means of modern transportation, or 
travel on the “magic carpet” of imagi- 
nation, you will find this collection 
of poems a refreshing companion. Mrs. 
Richards is a veteran anthologist, whose 
keen sense of. beauty is once more evi- 
dent in this book. She has grouped 
together here, under the names of the 
most frequented of the countries of 
Europe, the poems that refer to them, 


POEMS FoR TRAV- 
by Mrs. Waldo 
Houghton Mifflin 


with an additional section for Egypt, 
another for the Holy Land, and still 


others for the ocean voyages. The 
book contains more than 500 pages, but 
it is a small book that can be slipped 
into the coat pocket. If it can be car- 
ried with one on a real journey, it will 
add immeasurably to the joy of it for 
those in whose souls the love of beauty 
still lingers. But even though they re- 
main stay-at-homes, it is still true, as 
Longfellow wrote, that as they turn the 
pages of this book they will be indeed 
turning the world round with their 
hands, “reading these poets’ rhymes.” 
This is not the ordinary anthology. It 
is a Richards anthology, and has a 
quality of its own. CuR. J. 


The Shears of Fate 


Eyprypay Biotoey. By J. Arthur Thomson. 
New York: George H. Doran Oompany. $1.25. 

We used to see frequently the phrase 
“a book that every educated man should 
have read.” We are mostly too modest 
nowadays to admit that we are educated ; 
but still, this book should be read by 
every one who means to be intelligent 
about the fundamentals. People who were 
introduced to biology forty years ago and 
have not constantly re-examined their 
eargo during the years intervening must 
jettison most of it. The actually thrilling 
experience of traversing the ground with 
Professor Thomson is not to be forgotten. 

“Its aim is to serve aS an unconven- 
tional introduction to the biological way 
of thinking. It keeps close to matters of 
every-day experience, and is content to 
suggest the biological consideration of 
these: the moving, feeling creature; how 
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it keeps going, how its behavior is regu- 
lated, how it relates itself to the outer 
world, how it persists in its own line of 
_ being, how the past lives in the present 


and yet allows the new to emerge, the 


influence of habits and surroundings, the 
curve of the individual life, the length of 
life’s tether, the shears of fate, how the 
creature grows old and how it may some- 
times grow young.” 
These words from the preface describe 
a procedure that is faithfully fulfilled. 
Few books could be read aloud in the 
family circle with greater profit. 
ae WwW. F. G 


Tabloid Reviews 


TRAINING IN LiTERARY APPRECIATION. By 
f. H. Pritchard. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company. $2.00. 

“T don’t know anything about art,” said 
a wealthy patron, “but I know what I 
like.” “So do the beasts of the field,” 
was the scornful reply. The author would 
lift every reader to a plane slightly 
higher than that on which the beasts of 
the field roam. He would teach us to 
know why we like what we like. Mr. 
Tulliver was astonished to find that books 
could not be judged by the binding. “They 
was all bound alike,’ he said, “and I 
thought they’d all be good books.” But 
the literary standards of many readers 
are not much better. The author deals 
with many important matters, such as 
rhythm, the sublime, prose and poetry, 
story and setting, personality and style, 
with a clarity and a wealth of illustration 
that make his book very valuable, for 
those who would add to the delight of 
reading. 

MastTrry or Lirm. By Oouncillor. New 
York: The Continental Book Company. $8.50. 

The author who writes under this 
pseudonym has given us here a book of 
character-building of considerable value. 
A great deal of practical, common-sense 
advice is contained in this book concern- 
ing the conduct of life. The first step in 
the intelligent direction of life is self- 
understanding, the second is the wise 
choice of ideals, the third is to make the 
desired improvements in character and 
circumstances, and the fourth is constant 
vigilance to insure progress. The things 
that count in life are good health, an 
alert and active mind, work, personality, 
and the things of the spirit. While a 
great deal of this counsel is somewhat 
commonplace and the book is marred by a 
great variety of types and a too-frequent 
use of display headings, nevertheless, for 
one who has never given much thought 
to the art of living, the book may prove 
to be of immeasurable worth. 


PRESENT THNDENCIES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Albert ©. Knudson, New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Professor Knudson in these Mendenhall 
Lectures gives a partly historical and 
partly critical survey of modern thought on 
religion. The central problem of the book 
is the problem of truth in religion. When 
Christianity gives up its claim to objec- 
tive and infallible authority, what can 
it still claim as true? The author dis- 
cusses the question of Biblical authority, 
experience, and reason as bases for re- 
ligious belief and the theologiéal implica- 
tions of the social gospel. 
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| Turn About 
MARJORID DILLON 


You have to have refreshing rain; 
The sun can’t always shine. 

The summer flow’rs rejoice in show’rs, 
And every thirsty pine. 


If it were sunny all the while, 
We'd miss one beauty rare— 
A ribboned are, that fairy mark, 

The rainbow in the air. 


Adventures on the Bar-O Ranch 
Second Story 
Pussy Witiow’s Srcret—anp PIcLers 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


“Pat, have you seen Pussy Willow any- 
where?” Polly asked anxiously as Pat 
came whistling from the barn. “She 
hasn’t been near her pan since day before 
yesterday.” ’ 

“That new Airedale of Lane’s was chas- 
ing her last time I saw her,” Pat recalled 


indignantly. “Pussy went up the cherry 
tree like scat, and I chased him home in a 
jiffy.” 

“Oh, dear! Do you suppose that horrid 


dog came back and g-gobbled poor Pussy 
when we didn’t know it?’ wailed Polly, 
for the beautiful Maltese was very close 
to her warm heart. 

“Shucks, I guess not! First place, Puss 
is too fast for him; and besides, Mr. 
Lane said he’d tie Sandy up till he 
learned to stay where he belonged.” 

“Well, where do you suppose Pussy is? 
She has never stayed away so long, and 
Mother”’— . 

“Ask her where she’s been!” chuckled 
Pat as with a funny little cat greeting 
Pussy Willow came paddling up the walk, 
straight to her milk-pan, where she drank 
as if she were hollow to her tail tip. 

**Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, where have you 
been?” inquired Mrs. Porter, stooping to 
stroke the truant. “Seems to me you're 
looking thin.” 

“QO Mummy! You made a rhyme!” 
eried Polly, delightedly, and put it to- 
gether for Pat, to whom a jingle was as 
bad as a puzzle-picture: 


“Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, where have you been? 
Seems to me, Pussy, you’re looking too thin.” 


“Purr-r-mnrr-ow,” explained Pussy Wil- 
low, arching her back, and rubbing against 
Polly as if certain these human friends 
would understand cat language. 

“She acts queer,” insisted Mrs. Porter, 
as Pussy started at a brisk trot down the 
path as if she had thought of important 
business to attend to. 

“She says she has to see somebody in 
the orchard,” laughed Pat, as he and 
Polly quietly trailed the gray cat. 

“She isn’t going to the orchard,” whis- 


 ‘pered Polly, as Pussy hesitated at the 


fence corner, then crept along in the lush 
grass that fringed the irrigation ditch. 
_ Cottonwoods, those hard pioneers of the 
West, fringed the ditch, and as the chil- 
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dren halted in the nearest shade, Pussy 
Willow hurried on to the next. 

“Well, will you look at that? She’s 
going up our _ tree-house!” exclaimed 
Polly, as the gray cat suddenly whisked 
up the trunk and disappeared in the Peter 
Pan playhouse the children had built 
among the boughs. Pat shinned up after 
the cat like a monkey after a cocoanut. 
He, too, vanished inside the wee house 
that was made of boards and old canvas. 

“She isn’t here,” he stuck a tousled 
head out to report. Polly looked blank. 

“But she has to be!” she declared posi- 
tively. “She can’t fly. Cats don’t.” 

“Great guns!” came in smothered tones 
from above. “If you could see what I 
see!” 

“Pat! Tell me quick!” Polly wriggled 
with curiosity. Silence. Unable to bear 
it, Polly climbed up nimbly and ducked 
through the swaying canvas door. Pat 
pointed to a hole just on a level with 
Polly’s yellow head. “Our cupboard!” 
gasped Polly. Two yellow eyes gleamed 
from the dusky interior of the cupboard. 
An uneasy “y-ow” and faint squeaks told 
Polly the thrilling truth. 

“Kittens!” she guessed, reaching up to 
reassure the troubled mother. “We 
simply have to see them, Pussy Willow, 
but we won’t hurt them a speck.” 

An excited investigation, and Pat an- 
nounced a family of three, whereupon 
Polly proceeded to inspect the newcomers 
approvingly. One was a wee copy of its 
mother; one wore white with black socks; 
and one wore black with white socks, and 


comical white markings over its eyes 


looked like spectacles. 

“Hurry up and bring them to the house, 
Pussy Willow,” urged Polly, as she re- 
luctantly left the secret nursery. ‘Pat, 
why do you suppose she came so far away, 
and up a tree?” 

“Afraid of that dog,’ decided Pat, 
promptly. “Pretty smart cat, I say.” 

Polly giggled as a snatch of Mother 
Goose bobbed through her head and off 
her tongue. 

“Great A, little a, bouncing B! 
The cat’s in the cupboard and can’t see me!” 


“You mean the kittens can’t see,’ Pat 
corrected. 

“We'll have one apiece and take one 
to little Clare Clifford at the Circe C 
Ranch,” planned Polly, happily. “Which 
one would you choose, Pat?” 

But Pat was thinking of something 
more interesting than tree-dwelling kit- 
tens. “Maybe Mr. Clifford will let us 
ride a pony,” he said dreamily. “O Polly, 
do you suppose we'll ever get our pony 
before we’re all grown up?” 

Polly sighed for reply and headed for 
the chicken-run, where their very own 
chicks, and Henny Penny’s, were walking 
about very independently and scratching 
for themselves. They did not resemble 
the cunning puffballs that had run peep- 
ing to their mother when, weeks before, 
the greedy hawk swooped down to carry 
off an unlucky spotted brother. They 
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were at that awkward age when “springs” 
look picked and forlorn. As Pat chuckled: 
“They’re birds of a feather. Just about 
one good feather in the bunch.” 

Mrs. Osborne, who kept the village 
hotel, had promised to take the lot of 
them later. Hvery time Polly rode to the 
post-office with father, and saw Mrs. Os- 
borne’s sign, “Chicken dinners on Sun- 
day,’ she shivered a little. Then Pat 
would admonish: “Now don’t get soft, 
Poll. Remember, those chickens are to 
furnish the nest-egg for our pony.” Polly 
would nod hopefully, but in her heart she 
wished that the days of wish-granting 
might return that summer. 

“Tf only a hill fairy would pop up on 
the corral gatepost and give us one wish!” 
she often thought. “Of course, five dol- 
lars is a lot of money, but it will take 
so many five dollars-es to buy a pony.” 

After making certain that the chickens 
were in perfect health and spirits, Pat 
and Polly called on the piglets. That 
is what Polly called the pinky-white pigs 
with the whirly-curly tails. 

“They are so tiny, they must be from 
the island of Teenty-Weent, like the nine 
piglets the Wizard of Oz carried in his 
pocket,” she had decided after her first 
visit to the baby pigs. The pigpen stood 
on a slope above the merry little creek 
that went. hop-skip over the rocks, and 
seemed to laugh whenever the children 
came to wade and splash. 


Summer 


From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above 
The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their summer love. 
The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein 
The light and the life of summer 
Blossom in heart and brain. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Sentence Sermon 


Sing praise to God for sun and shade, 
For summer’s smiles and tears, 
For all the blessings he has laid 
Upon our teeming years. 
—John D. Long. 


Father was very proud of those pigs. 
He called them his “experiment.” They © 
were of a famous pig family, the children 
understood, and meant a great many dol- 
lars if they thrived and grew up as fat 
and fine as their mother. She had taken 
blue ribbons at stock shows, and other 
ranchers came on purpose to see her and 
the half-dozen little squealing piglets. 
Being merely pigs, however pedigreed, 
they were forever grunting and squealing 


_for more to eat. That was their only way 


of passing the time, aside from trying 
to root their way out into the world, and 
making nuisances of themselves. 

“Why, here’s a regular tunnel! That 
nosey little Barney Google nearly got out 
this time!” reported Pat, perched on the 
fence while the pinky-white pigs wrinkled 
their noses in a perfect squeal chorus. 

“Hush! You aren’t a bit hungry,” 
seolded Polly, climbing over to capture 
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Mother’s Aid 
JANET GARGAN 


I am busy Mother’s aid, 
And I wipe the panes so clean 
That she says, “My careful maid 
Makes the windows wear a sheen.” 
Then she tells me, “Window panes 
Are the room’s bright eyes, you know, 
That look out upon green lanes, 
Summer’s sky and Winter’s snow.” 


Something else she tells me, too— 

That my eyes must always be 
Clear as panes one can look through 

And sweet thoughts beyond them see— 
“Nicest eyes are clear and bright, 

Like these panes that have been made 
Such a clean and shining sight 

By my careful little aid.” 


her favorite Wee-Wee. “Look, Pat! 
tail’s curled up like a doughnut!” 

Pat worked away filling the trench Bar- 
ney Google had spent the morning digging 
with his nose. “Polly!” called Pat later. 
“It’s getting ready to storm!” Polly had 
been playing in the creek and had not 
noticed the black clouds that came tum- 
bling over Scraggy Mountain, blotting out 
the blue sky as if a giant had overturned 
his ink-bottle. A sharp erack of thunder, 
a gold dart of lightning, warned Polly that 
the storm was upon them. A sudden 
squall of wind like strong wings deluged 
them with rain and hail. 

“We can’t make it to the house!” Pat 
halted breathless in the shelter of the 
hay-barn, Polly at his heels. ‘Let’s get 
in here. Look how yellow it looks! And 
it’s coming in bucketfuls! I bet father 
and the men will catch it away up on 
the range!” 

“T do hope Mother didn’t start home 
from the Circle C,” worried Polly. Mrs. 
Porter had driven a few miles to make 
a neighborly call and take Mrs. Clifford 
some of her fine fresh butter. “Pat, the 
poor litle piglets! How they’re squeal- 
ing!” 

“No animal likes a hailstorm,” replied 
Pat, adding uneasily: “Its a downright 
cloudburst, Polly! I wish father was 


His 


home.” Then he clutched Polly’s arm in 
sharp anxiety. “Look! Look way up 
the creek!” he shrilled. “It’s a hilltop 


of water, Polly!’ 

For a terrified moment the children 
stood petrified. They had never seen their 
ereek playmate in flood guise; though 
father had told them how years before 
it had suddenly risen, fed by swollen 
streams above, and the ranchers had lost 
their stock in the flood. But after cling- 
ing together that first stunned moment 
the children shook off their helplessness. 
They were alone. That roaring water 
giant had swept past below them, taking 
in its rough grasp the wooden bridge. 
The laughing creek was an ogre, rising 
from its bed and taking great bites out 
of the sandy bank. 

“Tt’s nearly to the pen,” Pat said in 
a shaky voice that changed swifily to 
determination. ‘‘We’ve got to get the pigs 
out quick, Polly!” 7 

“Course,” Polly supported him ably. A 
wild glance all about, and quick inspira- 
tion. ‘The wheelbarrow, Pat! We can 
dump the piglets in, and you wheel them 
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high and dry. Tl get a stick and drive 
Piggly Wiggly. She’s so fat and foolish 
she might run downhill and get drowned.” 

There was panic in the pigpen. The 
piglets dodged and scuttled out of reach, 
as though they were playing pig-in-a-cor- 
ner. .They seemed to slip out of the chil- 
dren’s reach like greased pigs. Finally 
after much huffing and puffing the wee 
pigs and their mother were shut in the 
barn, though not without getting their 
feet wet. The creek had crept steadily 
up until the pigpen was a pond, and part 
of the corral under water. 

Then the thunder rolled its cannon 
down the valley; and with the sun came 
the grown-ups,—first, Mother, white and 
trembling. She was kissing and hugging 
her double P.’s when father galloped 
into the corral. After a satisfying glimpse 
of two very-much-alive children, Father 
thought of his prize pigs. Pat read his 
mind in a flash. 

“They’re all right! Hear ’em?”’ Not 
being deaf, Father did hear them, loudly 
demanding liberty and more to eat. 

“It’s lucky that you two kept your 
heads,’ said Father, 
thrilling story. “That current would have 
drowned anything. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised,’ he continued, a watchful eye on 
Pat and Polly, “if the pigs helped out 
some in the matter of a pony.” , 

“Father!” Polly tackled him about the 
neck rapturously, while Pat radiated joy 
from every freckle. Then both remem- 
bered the other great event, and the ranch 
folks filed off in high good humor to call 
on Pussy Willow and her tree-dwelling 


kittens. [All rights reserved] 


Pouty Diana 
ANNE MILTIMORD PENDLETON 


Diana was pouting. All the other 
children on the playground were happily 
sliding the slide, or swinging, or playing 
games, or making sand houses. 

“Come and play, Diana,” called Helen. 

“No,” said somebody else, “we don’t 
want Diana. She always gets cross and 
pouts and spoils the game.” 

Diana began to cry. 

Helen, who was a big girl, felt sorry for 
Diana. 

“Never mind, Diana,’ said Helen, “I'll 
swing you in the big swing.” 

Diana got into the big swing, and Helen 


pushed her high, higher, and higher. It 
was a glorious swing. 
Some other children came up, and 


wanted to have their turn in the swing. 
Helen stopped the swing. 

“I don’t want to stop,” 
“T want to swing some more.” 
pouted. 

“Look, Diana,” said Helen, and she 
pouted a great big pouty pout, just like 
Diana’s, only much worse. 

Helen’s sweet face looked so funny in 
pouts that the children all laughed at 
her. Diana had to laugh, too. She 
couldn’t help herself. 

‘Now, let’s play in the sand,” said 
Helen. Over to the sand pile they went 
skipping. Diana had almost finished a 
big sand house when Helen accidentally 
knocked it down. 


said Diana. 
And she 


after hearing the. 
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“Now, see what you’ve done,” pouted 
Diana. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Diana,’ said Helen. 
“IT didn’t mean to do it.” But Diana just 
kept on pouting. Helen puckered her face 
up into a funny pout again. Diana didn’t 
want to laugh. But she just had to. 

“Let’s play bean-bags,’”’ said Helen. 

“No,” said Diana, pouting again, “I’d 
rather play jump the rope.” 

_ “All right,” said Helen, trying to pout 
and talk at the same time. “We'll jump 
the rope.” 

She sounded so funny, Diana had to be 
good-natured again. “No, Helen,’ said 
Diana, “we'll play bean-bags first, and then 
we'll play jump the rope if there’s time.” 

“Goody,” said Helen. 

So they played a lively game of bean- 
bags, and then Helen got the long jump- 
ing-rope and called for the other children 
to come and play, too. They took turns 
holding the rope and jumping. They 
jumped by two’s and three’s and a bunch, 
and followed the leader over the rope. 
Diana was holding it this time. | 

“Diana,” called Mary Jane, 
holding the rope too low.” ‘ 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Diana. “Is this 
better ?” 

Hivery one was so surprised! The chil- 
dren had expected Diana to be cross and 
pout. 

“Yes, that’s right, Diana,” called Helen. 
“Thank you.” By and by Helen offered 
to take Diana’s end of the rope. 

“No, Helen,” said Diana, “I’ll turn a 
while longer. You can jump better than 
I can, anyhow.” 

Helen gave Diana a hug. After a 
while everybody gathered in one place to 
choose a fairy queen for a pageant the 
playground children were going to give. 

“Who shall be the fairy queen?’ they 
cried. 

“Helen would make a nice queen,” shyly 
suggested Diana. , : 

“Me!” exclaimed Helen. “I’d look like 
a big elephant among all you little fairies.” 

The idea of Helen looking like an ele- 
phant made Diana laugh. 

“Gee,” said Muriel, “see how pretty 
Diana is when she laughs! Let’s have 
Diana for a fairy queen!” 

“Yes, let’s,” said all the others. 

So Diana was fairy queen, and she 
couldn’t pout any more, because fairy 
queens don’t pout. They can’t pout, be- 
cause pouts aren’t pretty, and fairy queens 
are pretty. But Diana was so happy she 
didn’t want to pout. : 


“you're 


Thomas Jefferson Says 


Thomas Jefferson, third President of 
the United States, and author of the 
Declaration of Independence, wrote the 
following tribute to Patrick Henry in a 
letter to William Wirt, author of the 
“Life of Patrick Henry”: 

“Patrick Henry was certainly the man 
who gave the first impulse of the Revolu- 
tion. ... He was the best-humored man 
in society and the greatest orator that 
ever lived. He had a consummate knowl- 
edge of the human heart, which, directing 
the efforts of his eloquence, enabled him 
to attain a degree of popularity with the 
people at large never perhaps equaled.” 
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News of the Churches 


Union’s “Country Week” 
Affords Needed Outings 


More than eight hundred city young- 
sters have already had a summer outing 
through the Country Week of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. Its boys’ 
camp is in Amherst, N.H., where ninety- 
Seven boys are now enjoying their holiday. 
There are two large dormitories in this 
camp, a large screened-in piazza for sleep- 
ing, a recreation room and a large screened 
dining-porch. Through the co-operation 
of the Red Cross, a swimming instructor 
visited this camp for a week, instructed 
the boys in swimming, and the result 
was that several of the boys as well as 
the Counselors were given a badge mak- 
ing them members of the Junior Life 
Saving Corps. It is planned later in 
the season to have the swimming instruc- 
tor visit the Union’s Manomet Camp for 
Girls. 

A number of undernourished children 
are being taken care of at Bonnie Bairns 
Camp, Cohasset, Mass. One great joy 
of these little girls is the day every week 
spent at the beach. It is at “Kumsumore 
Cottage,” Revere Beach, that the Union 
has its day picnics and week-end parties, 
very carefully supervised. It has had 
in all 500 boys and girls and a few 
mothers at this cottage during June and 
July. 

These few specimens of the work done 
by Country Week will serve to show the 
help that this department of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union is giving to 
the needy children of that city. It is 
planned that at least 1,500 of these chil- 
dren will be’ helped in this way before 
the close of the summer. The Union needs 
all the help possible to enable these chil- 
dren to get out of the hot city. The sum 
of $12.00 will send a child or a mother 
away for a holiday of two weeks. 


A Successful Year 


The First Parish of Westwood, Mass., 
Milton EK. Muder, minister, has brought 
to a close one of the most successful 
years in its history. The average attend- 
ance at its services of worship is the 
largest for many years. At the annual 
meeting a number of new members were 
received, which made a total increase of 
96+ per cent. for the last three years. 
The Senior Branch Alliance has had a 
prosperous year, having gathered and ex- 
pended more than $1,000. The Junior 
Alliance reported a number of notable 
achievements. The Y. P. R. U. (Clap- 
board Trees Club) purchased a moving- 
picture projection machine and gave a 
series of entertainments of high quality 
as a part of its community program. It 
conducted also a series of monthly Sun- 
day evening community social-welfare 
meetings with speakers of note. The 
treasurer of the Club reported approxi- 
mately $300 received and expended. 

_ An addition has been built to the parish 
house, which provides for an enlarged 


kitchen. This improvement was provided 
by the ladies of the Alliance. The parish 
has been unusually fortunate in gifts 
from individual members for parish house 
and parsonage improvements, among which 
are: for the parsonage, a new heating 
plant, and an electric pump; for the 
parish house, a fine velour curtain for the 
stage, several hundred dollars’ worth of 
china and silver, copper screening for the 
windows, and excellent floor covering. 
Another member has supplied the church 
with new hymnals. With material pros- 
perity there is a deepening and enriching 
of the religious life of the parish. 


Family Unveils Bronze Tablet 


A bronze tablet was unveiled at Peter- 
boro, N.H., on July 6, by the Smith 
family in memory of their ancestors, who 
were founders and supporters of the Uni- 
tarian church in that town. Judge Jona- 
than Smith of Clinton, Mass., made the ad- 
dress of presentation, and Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, the minister, accepted the tablet. 
Both addresses are to be published in 
pamphlet form. Rey. Frederic W. Smith 

’ of Newburgh, N.Y., participated in the 
service. . 


Peterboro, N.H., Church Open 


The church at Peterboro, N.H., is re- 
maining open throughout the summer, 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn, the minister, 
preached during July, with the exception 
of July 27, when the pulpit was occupied 

- by Rev. Francis Wilder Holden of Rock- 
land, Mass. Rey. Frederic W. Smith of 
Newburgh, N.Y., preached August 3, and 
Mr. Winn, August 10. For succeeding 
Sundays the preachers will be Dr. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany of Boston, Mass., August 
17; Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, Au- 
gust 24; Rev. David Edward Towle of 
Hillsboro, N.H., September 7. 

A series of union open-air meetings are 
being held on the lawn of the Unitarian 
church throughout the months of July and 
August. Co-operating with the Unitarians 
are the Baptist, Congregational, and Meth- 
odist churches. The ministers of these 
churches have successively addressed the 
meetings, and the “Spirit of Unity,’ which 
was the subject of the first address by Mr. 
Winn, has been hearty and genuine, with 
resultant interest in the services. 


A Pulpit Exchange in Vancouver 


Unprecedented in that city was the 
exchange of pulpits in Vancouver, B.C., 
between Rey. Alexander Thomson of the 
First Unitarian Church and Rey. A. B. 
Cooke of the First Congregational Church, 
on July 27. An appreciative welcome to 
both ministers was extended. Comment- 
ing on the exchange, the Vancouver Eve- 
ning Sun said: “Wxchanges between Uni- 
tarian and Congregational ministers take 
place occasionally in the Old Country, but 
this is the first time such an exchange has 
been made here.” 


They Made the Pilgrimage 
from Authority to Freedom 


The minds of logical and thoroughgoing 
thinkers in matters theological come 
sooner or later to the alternative of com- 
plete authority or complete freedom. The 
choices made by the Newman brothers 
were referred to in a recent issue of THE 
Reeister. Now, in a pamphlet written by 
Rey. John M. Wilson and printed for 
free distribution by the American Uni- 
tarian Association are found these words 
from Charles Hargrove, who had tried 
the authority of an infallible Bible and 
of the infallible Roman Catholic Church, 
before entering the English Unitarian min- 
istry: 

“Between the consistent religion of dog- 
matism and the consistent religion of 
liberty, between the marvelously perfect 
system of Rome and the entire freedom 
from system which calls itself Unitarian- 
ism, I see no choice.” 

Mr. Wilson’s publication is entitled 
“From Authority to Freedom in Religion,” 
and it reviews in interesting fashion some 
of the recently published biographies and 
autobiographies of Christian leaders who 
made the choice for reason and freedom 
when they came to the crossroads in 
their religious thinking. Leading out with 
Bishop William Lawrence’s “Fifty Years,” 
he first makes note of five writers who, 
while rejecting authority, did not feel 
obliged to go outside the bounds of the 
traditional church fellowship. Then he 
turns to those “pilgrims of faith who in 
their pursuit of truth could not rest until 
they reached a new homeland for their 
minds and spirits.” 

Among these men are Charles Gordon 
Ames, his successor at the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, Mass., Dr. Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany, and Rey. George T. Ash- 
ley, now minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Wichita, Kan. Concluding the 
list is the volume, “From Authority to 
Freedom, The Spiritual Pilgrimage of 
Charles Hargrove,” written by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks. This biography is unusually rep- 
resentative of the wide range of perplexed 
and earnest thinking of to-day, since Har- 
grove had tried both of the recognized 
sources of authority in religion, an infal- 
lible book and an infallible church. ‘The 
second failure,” says Dr. Jacks, “was. the 
more disastrous because for nearly ten 
years the pilgrim believed that in Rome 
he had found what he sought. After this 
shipwreck he abandoned the quest for ab- 
solute certainty as a goal attainable by 
the human mind, and freely staked his 
soul on the high probability that Love is 
supreme in the universe—in other words, 
that there is a living God.” 

A printing of 10,000 copies has been 
made by the Association of Mr. Wilson’s 
pamphlet for free distribution. 


PASADENA, Catir.—Forty-four new mem- 
bers. were received on Easter into the 
Union Liberal Church, which was re- 
cently formed by the union of the Uni- 
tarian and the Neighborhood churches. 
Rey. Bradford Leavitt is the minister, 
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“The Most Prophetic Religious Body” 


District Meetings of Western Conference urged by Mr. Reese 


HAT HE FEELS to be the prophetic 

mission of the Western. Unitarian 
Conference and its chief avenues for fu- 
ture endeavor was outlined by Rev. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, secretary of the Conference, 
at its seventy-first session held in Chicago, 
lll. After reviewing the. recent growth of 
the work in the Chicago area, expressing 
appreciation for the support of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in this revival, 
and touching. on the revised constitution 
of the Conference and its financial situa- 
tion, Mr. Reese continued : 

‘Within these five years the Conference, 
along with the entire denomination, has 
passed safely through an ecclesiastical 
tempest in a theological teapot. Such 
affairs seem to develop two or three times 
each century. It is a source of gratitude 
to all of us to feel that in all probability 
we are not to encounter another such 
storm for at least another quarter of a 
century. The fellowship of the brethren 
regardless of difference of opinion, or per- 
haps because of such difference, seems to 
be the richest and fullest that could be 
desired. 

“We are now in a position to do more 
effective work than ever before. I sug- 
gest that we should develop our program 
in several respects. - 

“Wirst—We should make more of our 
annual gathering. The Middle West 
should have in Chicago a May Meeting at 
least equal in many respects to the famous 
May Meetings of Boston. Our various 
auxiliary departments—Alliance, League, 
Young People, and Ministerial Union— 
should assume more and more responsi- 
bility for parts of the program. We 
should increase our appropriation for the 
expense of the annual session, and aim 
to have in attendance at least two dele- 
gates in addition to the minister from 
each church within the Conference. 

“Second—In addition to the regular an- 
nual session we should hold a fall Con- 


ference one year east of Chicago and the 


next year west of Chicago. One cannot 
overestimate the value of district meet- 
ings to the entertaining churches nor to 
those who attend. 

“Third—We should foster local insti- 
tutes similar to those arranged by the sec- 
retary, with funds provided by the Asso- 
ciation. This should become a permanent 
part of our work. Ministers and profes- 
sors are willing to devote spare time to 
such institutes without fees other than 
such as are required to cover actual ex- 
penses. Mr. Summerbell’s splendid work 
at Keokuk has been ably assisted by such 
meetings. 

“Fourth—As rapidly as our funds are 
available the Western Unitarian should be 

- developed from a purely news bulletin to 
a journal of religious opinion as well as 
events, and its circulation should be in- 
ereased from one thousand as at present 
to two thousand. 

“In my letter of acceptance five years 
ago I affirmed my conviction that the 
Western Unitarian Conference was the 
most prophetic religious body in existence. 


Since that time much water has run under 
the ecclesiastical bridge, and I have come 
in more or less intimate contact with nu- 
merous religious movements. And out of 
these varied experiences has come a faith 
stronger even than that of five years ago 
that the Western Unitarian Conference in 
its practice of the utmost spiritual liberty, 
in its devotion to human well-being, and 
in its committal to the application of sym- 
pathetic understanding to every problem 
and every hope of mankind is without 
parallel in the long life of religion. There 
are movements that excel the Western 
Conference in many details of organization 
and administration, but not in adherence 
to the ultimate qualities of religion, viz., 
liberty, loyalty, and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

“If the Western Conference falls short 
of its possibilities, it will be because 
those of us who compose it to-day and 
to-morrow lose sight of its basic values 
and not because of any failure in the 
original foundation as laid by our proph- 
ets of yesterday. I would have you under- 
stand that you are co-workers in a spirit- 
ual experiment, that you are scientists of 
the soul in quest of the true processes and 
eonditions of complete and abundant liy- 
ing, that in your hands is being shaped 
some of the material that will go into the 
building of the temple of the future whose 
foundation will be personal liberty, co-op- 
erative loyalty, and sympathetic under- 
standing.” 


Summer at Scituate, Mass. 


At the First Parish Church in Scituate, 
Mass., Sunday, August 3, was observed as 
Children’s Day, with the Sunday-school 
giving a cantata, “The DParth is the 
Lord’s.” The next Sunday, Rev. Alden 
S. Cook and his wife, Rev. Agnes C. Cook, 
conducted the service. Preachers for the 
next three Sundays will be Rey. Houghton 
Page, August 17; the minister, Rev. Cor- 
nelius Heyn, August 24; Rev. William 
Ware Locke, August 31. There has been 
a marked increase in attendance during 
the last year both at the church services 
and the Sunday-school. 

The First Parish Y. P. R. U., organized 
last February, has conducted vesper ser- 
vices on two Sundays each month during 
the summer season. Among the speakers 
have been Will Irwin, Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Irwin, Prof. Samuel M. Waxman, and 
Ralph Bergengren. The Lawson chimes 
ring for an hour each ‘Sunday, from 5 
to 6 P.M. 


“Home-Coming Sundays Enjoyed” 


The old parish church of Northboro, 
Mass., enjoyed the last two Sundays of 
July as “Home-Coming Sundays.” Writ- 
ten invitations were sent to as many of 
those friends who formerly attended this 
church as could be reached. Special music 
by Mrs. Hill and Miss Marie Barnes of 
Worcester, Mass., was arranged, and spe- 
cial sermons were prepared by the pastor, 
Rey. C. J. Staples, on “The Chureh as a 
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Home. of the Human Spirit” and “The 
Faith of our Fathers.” The congregations 
were more than doubled and the North- 
boro people were gratified and encour- 
aged by the cordial response given to their 
efforts. , 

Union services with good attendance 
have been held on the hilltop of the old 
church lawn every Sunday evening 
through July. The pastors of the Baptist, 
Congregational, and Unitarian parishes 
have conducted these meetings in the 
heartiest co-operation. 


The Gospel and Economics 
as Seen by Miss Bondfield 


Preaching in the Unitarian chureh in 
Croydon, England, Miss Margaret Bond- 
field maintained that the Labor and So- 
cialist movement had assisted the churches 
to rediscover their original message. 
The Christian World thus summarizes 
her sermon: 


Christ had emphasized three things— 
sacredness of life and personality, soli- 
darity of the human family, and obligation 
of the strong to help the weak. The 
Gospel teaching was far ahead of political 
theorists of to-day, and the first group of 
Christians, ‘to interpret correctly the 
economic theory involved in Christ’s words, 
were compelled to adopt communism. 
Quoting the early Fathers, Miss Bondfield 
showed how this idea had been maintained. 
During the nineteenth century, however, 
we have been “soaked in capitalistic soci- 
ology,” and the churches had for the most 
part made no protest. There were now 
signs that the original teaching of the 
Church was being reaccepted. “Every 
man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost” was being challenged, and the 
conclusions of Copec were attempts to re- 
state Christian belief in terms of economic 
experience. “Go with an open mind to the 
Gospels,” said Miss Bondfield, ‘and apply 
their teaching to the problems of to-day.” 
Social evolution was inevitable, and soon 
the operation of certain industries for pri- 
vate gain would be unthinkable. 


Bequest of $5,000 to A. U. A. 


The sum of $5,000 is bequeathed to the 
American Unitarian Association by the 
will of Laban Pratt of Neponset (Boston), 
Mass. Another bequest leaves $3,000 to 
the Church of the Unity in Neponset. The 
income of this amount is to be used 
toward paying the salary of the minister, 
and if at any time the church should be 
discontinued, the principal is to go to the 
American Unitarian Association. Other 
bequests include $300,000 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a hospital at 
Weymouth Heights, Mass. 


At the Norwell, Mass., Church 


The First Parish Church in Norwell, 
Mass., will be kept open throughout Au- 
gust. Rey. Alfred J. Wilson, the minister, 
will return from Europe about September 
15, and the pulpit will be supplied in his 
absence by Rey. Mark A. Dawber of Nor- 
well. i 
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Plans for Healing 
the Wounds in Japan 


J. M. SHERWOOD 


Through the short-sightedness of the 
American Congress in passing the Exclu- 
sion Bill, the work of the Washington Con- 
ference has been practically undone. Also 
the unselfish work of hundreds of people 
on both sides of the Pacific, who desired 
friendly relations between Japan and 
America, has apparently crashed to the 
ground, and we present the sorry spec- 
tacle of the Japanese proverb, “Enko: ga 
tsuki wo toran to surn ga gotoshi,” which 
may be translated “Like monkeys trying 
to snatch the moon’s reflection on water.”* 

Despite the disappointment and sorrow 
which is felt, it is now necessary to re- 
suscitate ourselves from the apparently 
drowned condition, and see what yet may 
be done to redeem the situation. 

Previous to the passage of the Johnson 
Bill, various measures have been effected 
which excluded all other Oriental nations 
except Japan. 
Orient has now been shut out from the 
United States, and a sharply divided race 
line has been drawn. 

Many Americans argue that the Exclu- 
sion Bill is economic and not racial in 
Scope, but such an argument has no foun- 
dation upon which to rest, since under 
the 1890 basis only 146 laborers would be 
admitted. Furthermore, the classes which 
under the law now may be admitted, such 
as students, ministers, professors, and so 
on, may not remain, but must leave the 
country immediately the definite work 
they came to perform is accomplished. 

Now that this race line has been estab- 
lished, its natural effect will be to bring 
into closer and closer relationship the na- 
tions of the Orient, and in their resent- 
ment at being thus discriminated against 
by the white nations, may possibly eventu- 
ally precipitate a race war. Of course, 
it would take years to bring this about, 
but that does not make such a war any 
the less terrible to contemplate. The un- 
fortunate result of the passage of this bill, 
or any similar wrong political act, is that 
usually its perpetrators go scot-free, and 
some future generation, accepting the 
world as it finds it, reaps the deluge. 
Disarmament conferences may be held, but 
what does the scrapping of battleships 
amount to if the antagonistic spirit still 
prevails? The thing to be destroyed is 
this antagonistic spirit, which cannot be 
done in a disarmament conference, any 
political understandings, or private com- 
mercial reactions. 

This racial discrimination and the an- 
tagonistic spirit which it has engendered, 
are distinctly contrary to the doctrine of 
Christianity, which teaches equality of 
men and races, and to love one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self. They are also against 
the teachings of Buddhism, which promul- 
gates ideas similar to those of Christian- 
ity. In fact, Christians and Buddhists 


' *A Buddhist parable relates that a band of 
Monkeys came once to a well with an _ over- 
hanging tree, and on looking down beheld the 
reflection of the moon, which they mistook for 
reality and resolved to possess. The first 
monkey took hold of the branch of the tree and 
let himself down, the second clung to the first, 
the third to the second, and so on. 
the branch broke under the unaccus- 


tomed weight and all the monkeys were 


With this bill, the entire . 


But alas, 
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alike have expressed the idea that there 
can be no peace unless all the nations of 
the earth put aside racial discrimination, 
and it is in the teachings of these two 
religions that we shall find the key to 
solve our present difficulties. 

Until the hearts of the two peoples are 
united in some common work or purpose, 
disarmament conferenees are of no avail. 
Before such conferences can be effective, 
every method to bring about this unity of 
the people must be tried. One of these 
is education. The exchange of professors, 
the giving of Japanese plays in America 
and vice versa, the exchange of books, art 
exhibitions, the exchange of drawings and 
letters between the school-children,—all 
of these and many other things of like 
nature contribute an important part. 

But still another and more effective 
method in uniting the hearts of the people 
must be the establishment of friendship 
and unity between the religions. At the 
Tokyo Peace Exposition, the Buddhists 
voiced their earnest desire to essay peace 
by a conference of all the religions of the 
world, and America who advocated the 
Disarmament Conference, should now go 
further and take the necessary steps to 
bring this Buddhist idea into fruition. 
Only by such conferences can the true 
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unity and harmony of all nations be real- 
ized. Conferences are educational in their 
scope. The publicity attending a religious 
conference or conferences would—as in 
the ease of the Disarmament Conference— 
be very enlightening, and would help to 
dispel that part of racial prejudice based 
on religious differences. The Christian 
churches should not teach that the people 
of another religious faith are inferior. 
Little children should not be taught in 
Sunday-school to look down on Buddhists 
and those of other faiths as “heathen” or 
“idol worshipers,” for it raises a barrier 
in their subconscious minds against friend- 
ship with such believers that is difficult 
to overcome in mature years. 

A working plan should be devised and 
agreed upon by all the religions in con- 
ference, which could be taken home and all 
the people set to work. There must be no 
longer indifference on-the part of any 
Japanese. There must be no longer in- 
difference on the part of any American. 
It is only by dint of hard work on the 
part of all, each bearing his share of the 
burden, that all the nations of the world 
can be brought together into peace and 
happiness. “Allah has instilled into the 
hearts of all mankind the desire for hap- 
piness, but it must be earned.” 
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The Protestant church has held too much to the idea of authority, substituting an infal- 
lible book for an inerrant church, but no church can serve two masters by professing to 


trust in freedom and yet clinging to the emblems and assumptions of authority. The 
religious tendencies of our time are shown in recent biographies and autobiographies of 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


Rocurster, N.Y.—The reports of offi- 
cers and of the minister, Dr. Frank C. 
Doan, showed not only large aecessions 
to the membership of the church and a 
marked increase in the size of congrega- 
tions, but a satisfactory condition finan- 
cially, in spite of heavy special expenses 
during the last year for fedecoration and 
repairs of the church and parish house. 

The budget for the church year 1924-25, 
approved by the congregation, is $15,000, 
as against a budget for the year just ended 
of $13,000. The every-friend canvass of 
the church is expected to raise the larger 
sum needed. The churech’s activities have 
grown to the size reflected in the present 
budget, as compared with a budget of 
$6,000 less than ten years ago. 

The following were elected members of 
the board of trustees for a three-year 
term: Mrs. William C. Gannett, Wil- 
liam R. Corris, Jr., and Leroy H. Snyder. 
The trustees were authorized to appoint a 
committee to receive suggestions from the 
congregation as to a suitable memorial to 
Dr. Gannett. 

A proposal made at the meeting, which 
must go over for action until the next 
meeting of the congregation, is that the 
society, while retaining the corporate 
name which it has had since 1841, amend 
its constitution to provide that the church 
shall be known as All Souls Unitarian 
Church. 

Bioomineron, Irn.—The minister, Rey. 
William Rupert Holloway, was voted a 
substantial increase in salary. Carl Behr 
was elected president of the board, and 
the other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Mrs. L. B. Merwin; secretary, 
Miss Mildred Brown; treasurer, Prof. 
H. N. Pearce. New members elected to 
the board of trustees were Herman Fifer, 
Julius Klemm, and Miss Hazel Funk. 
Other members of the board are Mrs. 
Harry Fleming, Dr. David Felmley, Mrs. 
M. E. Fuller, and Miss Alma Lange. Mrs. 
Joseph Fifer and John R. Gee are ea- 
officio members. 

Reports of the various organizations and 
societies of the church were made. Mrs. 
F. D. Barber, president of the Women’s 
Alliance, gave an interesting review of 
the work of the year; John R. Gee, repre- 
senting the Laymen’s League, made the 
report for that organization, and Mrs. 
W. E. Reeves for the Sunday-school. 

Rey. William Rupert Holloway, the pas- 
tor, gave a short talk in which he ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation of the sup- 
port of the members of the church and 
congregation during the past year. One 
of the members spoke in behalf of the 
church, commending Mr. Holloway for the 
able manner in which he has conducted 
the Forum, one of the most important 
movements in the city. 

FamRHAVEN, Mass.—The annual reports 
of the committees, the Women’s Alliance, 
Allen Class, Laymen’s League, Leighton 
Club, Sunday-school, Junior Alliance, and 
Junior Parish, were given by the secre- 
taries of these organizations, each inva- 
riably showing much activity during the 
past year and an increase in membership. 


The report of the house committee 
showed that last summer when the church 
was opened to inspection for thirteen 
weeks, there were 2,241 visitors, a record 
number of visitors in the history of the 
Memorial Church. The report of James A. 
Stetson, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, showed a total enrollment of 211, 
with an average attendance during the 
past year of 144.7. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of Mrs. 
John T. Hanna, who died during the past 
year after seventy-five years of faithful 
attendance and active service in the so- 
ciety. Miss Mary H. Bradford, Herman H. 
Hathaway, and Harry L. Pope were 
elected life members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Rey. William H. 
Parker suggested the employment of a 
permanent secretary to handle the number 
of routine duties that the activities of the 
combined organizations demand. The 
matter was referred to the finance com- 
mittee with power to act. 

Officers were elected for the coming year 
as follows: Clerk, Harry L. Pope; treas- 
urer, Herman H. Hathaway; collector, 
Charles BH. Shurtleff; superintendent of 
Sunday-school, James A. Stetson. 

Peterzboro, N.H—An excellent year 
otf progress was reported in all societies 
connected with the church. Plans for the 
future were concentrated on the centen- 
nial celebration next year of the building 
of the church, one of the distinctive and 
beautiful edifices in the denomination. 


Mr. and Mrs. Scott to Italy 


Rev. A. R. Scott and Mrs. Scott, after 
selling their home in Knoxville, Tenn., 
plan to spend a year in Europe, principally 
in Italy. Mr. Seott recently resigned as 
ministers of the Unitarian church in Knox- 
ville, after three years of service. At a 
farewell party, Mr. and Mrs. Scott were 
presented with a silver service by their 
parishioners. 


What Speakers Will Discuss 


at the Ministers’ Institute 


The program of lectures and discussions 
for the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, to 
be held at Deerfield, Mass., September 
15-18, has been issued and contains names 
of Unitarian leaders widely representative 
of the schools of thought in the fellowship. 
In addition to addresses directly con- 
cerned with the problems of the ministry, 
it is expected that Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian 


_Association, will be present to report on 


conditions of Unitarian churches in Tran- 
sylvania as he has observed them during 
his journey through that province this 
summer. Also, Prof. Harlow Shapley of 
the Harvard Observatory will give an il- 
lustrated lecture on “The Roomier Uni- 
verse.” The Institute is being planned 
with the co-operation of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. , 

On the opening night is scheduled a 
platform meeting devoted to “The Min- 
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istry of Religion.” Speakers will be Rey. 
BE. Burdette Backus, Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, and Dr. 
Charles F. Dole. The lecture program 
for the succeeding days follows: 

September 16—“Theological Preaching,” 
Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany; discussion 
opened by Dr. Hugo S. Eisenlohr; ad- 
dress by Prof. Kitsopp Lake; discussion 
opened by Rey. Curtis W. Reese; “Theism,” 
Dr. Frederic Gill; “The Task of Liberal 
Ministers To-day,” Rev. John H. Dietrich ; 
discussion opened by Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper. 

September 17—‘The Religious Mind,” 
Dr. Frank C. Doan; discussion opened by 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin; “The Hthics of a 
Ministerial Fraternity,” Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin; discussion opened by Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach; “The Roomier Universe,” 
Prof. Harlow Shapley; remarks by Dr. 
Joel H. Metcalf; questions and discussion. 

September 18—Platform meeting, “Reli- 
gion in Life: Prospects of a Christian 
Social Order,’ Prof. Francis A. Christie; 
address by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy; 
“Meaning of Religious Experience,’ Dr. 
William L. Sullivan; discussion. 

All meetings will be held in the Uni- 
tarian church in Deerfield. This historic 
and beautiful town of the Connecticut 
Valley is within an hour’s drive from tbe 
Mohawk Trail and within easy reach of 
the Berkshire Hills. 

As to rooms, about ninety people can 
be accommodated in the Deerfield Acad- 
emy buildings. A small number of double 
rooms will be available for married couples. 
Expense for board and room in the 
Academy will be $3.50 per day, per per- 
son. Reservations should be made before 
September 10 by writing Rev. Harold L. 
Pickett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assignment of rooms in dormitories will 
be made in order of application. The 
Deerfield Inn and the Deerfield Arms will 
afford first-class accommodations for a 
limited number of guests, at moderate 
rates. The Hotel Weldon, in the beautiful 
town of Greenfield, is only three miles 
distant. 


THE CHURCH INVISIBLE stands for_ the 
essentials in religion, to wit, love of the Supreme Ideal, 
as expressed in God, and the reflection of that love out 
of our lives into ALL sentient life.—Liberal in tendency, 
it emphasizes applied Christianity in the healing: of 
both material and spiritual ills. Impersonal in char- 
acter, its influence is not away from the Church Visible, 
but pointing the way back to it; not singling out 
differences, but defining points of agreement in existing 
religious movements; not a separatistic movement, 
but a Voice in the Wilderness of Division, calling to 
unity; not a visible church in brick and mortar, but a 
purely spiritual communion out of the hearts of men, 
uniting daily in the Vespers of the Silence, and at the 
identical moment, concurrently, all parts of the globe.— 
Presbyters of this movement stand ready to address 
churches and other bodies in the interest of a larger 
understanding.—Participation of all churches and 
their individual members in the nightly Communion 
of the Silence is invited, and a genuine spiritual refresh- 
ing can be promised to all who enter into the spirit of 
it. Literature sent upon request. Address, 


THE CHURCH INVISIBLE 
482 Beacon Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Proctor’s New Headmaster 
at New Hampshire Meetings 


The next annual business meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association will 
be held at Laconia, N.H., in October. 
‘The invitation of the church in Laconia 
Was accepted at the spring meetings of 
the Association held in Lebanon the last 
Saturday and Sunday in June and at- 
tended by 160 persons in addition to those 
present from Lebanon. 

Stanley Kelley, new headmaster of 


' Proctor Academy, spoke at the meetings 


on “Men and Religion” and “The New 
Education.” Proctor Academy he described 
as a Unitarian school, with largely Uni- 
tarian or otherwise liberal-minded teach- 
ers, not motivated by fads, where it is 
his purpose to help boys and girls to a 
good foundation for life. His idea is to 
find out what a young person wants to do 
and then aid him to do it. : 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, 
Mass., made a plea for a deeper sense of 
civie responsibility, speaking on “The Sin 
of Connivance, or Are We for Law En- 
forcement?” 
he said, “where liquor seized by officers 
was sold at the police station to whom- 
eyer wanted to buy. What is it in the 
American spirit which makes it make the 
law it flouts and flout the law it makes? 
. . . Citizenship is to be judged by con- 
structive thinking in law making and 
honesty in law enforcement.” 

Rey. Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, 
speaking on “Church Publicity,” advocated 
pooling publicity appropriations by the 
churches of the State, using the sum for 
advertising in such papers as the Man- 
chester Union what Liberalism is and 
where its churches may be found. He 
would have the state churches put on a 
eampaign for the Liberal faith through 
the printed page and through missionary 
meetings. Mr. Cross spoke of the monthly 
publication, The Liberal Christian, which 
he publishes as an organ of Unitarianism 
for this State. 

The preacher at the morning service was 
Rey. Earl ©. Davis of Concord, whose 
subject was “The Power of Under- 
standing: Not Illusion, but Faith in 
Divinity.” The ideals of the Unitarian 
Chureh are not fixed in form, but are sub- 
ject to change, and it is left to ages to 
come to work them out in their fullness. 

A resolution of regret on the loss by 
death during the year of the late Rey. 
Hdward Green, for twenty-four years 
pastor of the Exeter church, was passed. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the National Alliance, addressed the 
New Hampshire, Associate Alliance after 
its banquet Saturday eyening. Mrs. Bud- 
long spoke of the four lines of Alliance 
work, financial, social, social service, and 
religious, and urged that co-operation 
and publicity be stressed this year. 

Simultaneously with the Aliance ban- 
quet was held a banquet of the Laymen’s 
League under auspices of the Lebanon 
ehapter, at which state fellowship and 
organization was discussed, and reports 
were heard from League chapters. Mr. 
Kelley’s address on “Men and Religion’ 
followed the Alliance and League 
gatherings. 


“T know a city in this State,” 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of The Beacon Course in 
Religious Education for the invigoration of your Church 
School. This Course is the result of much time, effort, 
and investment, and is considered by many to be superior 
to any other issued for the religious education of young 


people. KINDERGARTEN 


Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 
Age 7 Grade II 
LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 


JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age I1 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS, Textbook for Pupils. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. ( 
Manual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. 


By 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 
cave Age 17 Grade XII ; 


QUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Not by might nor 
by power but by 


MY SPIRIT 
saith the Lord of 
hosts | BIBLE 


Mr. Rogers Wills $37,000 


to Unitarian Interests 


Under the will of Thomas O. Rogers, 
late of Brookline, Mass., formerly of Bos- 
ton, the American Unitarian Association 
is a beneficiary to the extent’ of $10,000. 
Mr. Rogers, who survived his wife, made 
a bequest of $5,000 to the Unitarian So- 
ciety. of Petersham, Mass., Mrs. Rogers’ 
birthplace, and a further bequest of $2,000 
toward the fund for the purchase and sup- 
port of a parsonage for the minister of 
the church-in Petersham. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers had spent much time in Petersham 
in the summer prior to the death of Mrs. 
Rogers twelve years ago. 

Mr. Rogers also remembered the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union with a be- 
quest of $20,000, and other Boston char- 
ities for varying amounts. 


Christianity Diamond or Seed? 


The danger of an inquisition that 
threatens the liberties of our schools and 
colleges was pointed out in a recent ser- 
mon by Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray in the 
church at Topeka, Kan. Referring to the 
offer of Rev. J. Frank Norris of Fort 
Worth, Tex., in his paper, the Searchlight, 
of $100 for evidence that modernism is 
taught in-any denominational college in 
the South, Mr. Gray declared: 

“Tf Christianity is a diamond, a gem 
and not a germ, if revelation is sealed 
within the covers of the Bible and is 
fixed within the creeds and dogmas of the 
church, then every man who denies this 
theory is a heretic, and Mr. Norris is 
justified in stifling such voices. 

“But if Christianity is a seed, an ever- 
expanding life, shattering creeds and cus- 
toms that it may more fully express its 
power within, then Mr. Norris may as well 
try to sweep back the sea with a broom 
as to attempt to stem the tide of God’s 
continuous revelation to man.” 


Nearly $6,500,000 given by American 
Lutherans to suffering Hurope and other 
parts of the world has been distributed 
by the National Lutheran Council. 


The second in a list of ten theological 
seminaries to be opened in Russia with 
funds supplied from America has begun 
its work in Leningrad (formerly Petro- 
grad). 


The shortage of clergy overseas is no- 
ticeable, not only in the Church of Eng- 
land, but also in the Hnglish free churches, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Px.D 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SecreTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6 For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


the Church of Ireland, and the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in France. For the last 
six years, the average number of ordina- 
tions each year in the Church of Hngland 
has been 287, while the average annual 
loss to the ministry by death and retire- 
ments is about 700. In France, nearly 
10,000 parishes, about a quarter of the 
total number, are without priests. 


This year, 36,000 young men and young 
women are attending some one hundred 
summer schools for Christian workers. 
Bodies leading in numbers at these meet- 
ings for developing trained volunteer 


workers are the Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Disciples, Baptist, Methodist, and Catho- 
lic. Leaders report that larger numbers 
of people are attending these schools this 
year and that the larger proportion of the 
attendants are men, 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
of the Harvard Street Unitarian Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., is spending the lat- 
ter part of the summer in St. Paul, Minn., 
acting as field representative of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference. He will re- 
main until September 7. The Conference 
will meet in Unity Church October ae 
and 16. 


an 
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FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
| : of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, Canada 


_ Friday, Saturday and Sunday, September 12, 13 and 14 


Purposes 


O bring together the chief executives of the League and its chapters for three days 

” of fellowship and frank discussion; to evolve a program of chapter activities for 

’ the coming year; to carry on group conferences dealing with church and chapter 
organization and administration. 


Make sure that your Chapter 
sends its full representation 
Every chapter is entitled to be represented by two delegates and two alternates. Per- 


haps your Chapter has not named all four. If you would like to attend, arrange with 
-your Chapter President to come as one of the four. 


High Lights 


Col. Raymond Robins on ‘‘The Next Step in Civilization—the Outlawry of 
War’”’ 


Rev. Clinton Wunder on ‘Reaching the Modern Man through Modern 
Publicity Methods’’ 


J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. an “Church Architecture”’ (Illustrated) 
Convention Sermon by Rev. E. Burdette Backus 
Visual Education—a showing of the film ‘‘Evolution’’ 


e 


For further information write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


7 PARK SQUARE — BOSTON, MASS. 


“Sure, 
void ?”—American 


“Can you spell ‘avoid,’ Jakey?” 
teacher. Vot is der 
Legion Weekly. 


“In Hawaii they have the same weather 
the year round.” “How do their conversa- 
tions start?’—Texas Ranger. 


Christopher : “Well, how’d you find your- 
self this morning?” Marlowe: “Oh, I just 
opened my eyes and there I was.”—Vuw- 
ginia Reel. 


Politician: “That’s just what I say— 
if I dared to say what I'd like to say 
~I know just what I would say.”—Meg- 
gendorfer-Blitter. 


Many people. have resolved to take their 
holidays. late in-the season to avoid the 
rush of people taking their holidays early 
in the season to’ avoid the rush.—Passing 
Show. . : : 

“Why, Uncle Wash! I didn’t know you 
were a fiddler!” “Well, Cun’l, I ain’t fust 
class, and I ain’t quite second, but I’se the 
best third-class fiddler in dis county:!”— 
Judge. 


Another of the Susan Hale limericks 
is: 


There was a young girl of West Lynn 
Brought up on “original sin” 

Who when told to be good, 

Said she would if she could, 
But straightway went at it again. 


I'd like to be a could-be 
If I could not be an are. 
For a could-be is a may-be 
With a chance of touching par. 
I'd rather be a has-been 
Than a might-have-been by far, 
For a might-have-been has neyer been, 
But a has-been was an are. 
—Cornell Widow. 


A commercial traveler visiting a Glas- 
gow warehouse made a bet with the mana- 
ger that he could pick out all the married 
men among the employees. Accordingly 
he stationed himself at the door as they 
returned from dinner and mentioned all 
those he believed to be married. In al- 
most every case he was right. “How do 
you do it?’ asked the manager. ‘The 
married men wipe their feet on the mat; 
the single ones don’t.’—Hdinburgh Scots- 
mun. 


Mr. Spriggs was complaining loudly to 
the plumber of the high cost of plumbing. 
“Well,” said the plumber, “we've got to 
pay a man and his helper.” “But you 
don’t need a helper for a little job like 
this, do you?” said Mr. Spriggs. ‘No,’ 
admitted the plumber. “But, you see, it’s 
like this. The man who goes out to your 
house has got to take the machine, and 
it ain’t worth while to run the machine 
for just one man, so we send the helper 
with hin.”’—Life. 


Some ruralites 
strange sights to be seen in a great city, 
and one paid tribute to New York. “I 
don’t believe any one of you could think 
of any combination of circumstances that 
hasn’t at some time occurred on the streets 
there,” he said. “I reckon I know of one 
that’s never occurred there,” said Si Wil- 
son. “What's that?’ asked the other, curi- 
ously. “I guess,” said Si, slowly, “that 
you've never seen, nor ever will see, a 
brass band that’s goin’ in one direction 
and the heft of the folks goin’ in the 
- other.”—Hverybody’s Magazine. 
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FOR SATISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN. REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ‘NEW HAMPSHIRE 


H ? 7 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™ tstox 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto, 
free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum. 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

ee) 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
SamunpL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern, who has the 
fine home near the White House, for tourists, 
hag been established twelve years. Her place 
contains all of the luxuries of a first class 
hotel, yet is simple and homelike. Write for 
free map and folder. 1912 G Street, North- 
west. 

SS SS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED : Glass Cup Plates, Lustreware, Small 
Glass Plates (old). Samplers, Old Bottles and 
Flasks; etc. W. P. McNary, Box 196,- Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 


BOY SCOUTS—Girl Scouts—King’s Daughters, 
earn money for your organization selling soap 
and chips. Good product and good _ profit. 
DriaMonD HWiectric Soar Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE—Hutchings type, elec- 
tric, 3 manual, 25 stops, 19 couplers, 11 com- 
bination pistons, detached console, motor, 
blower complete; church getting larger organ. 
Address GEORGE W. WILSON, 215 Market Street, 
Newark, N.J. ; 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEG 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Tocumes: 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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In this Number 


Editorials: 2.7% <, «3: cel cee 

Original and Selected 

Europe Swinging to the “Left,” by §, I. 
Tonjorof . 2°. Gee) 2: i. . ee eee eee 
Williamstown at Work, by Albert C. 
Dieffenbach . . . 3) by Oe oe 


A Prayer, by HarlF,.Cook . . ...... 
Talks with Toilers: XI. The Mother, by 


Edward H, Cott0n 2. 5. dicius, ie) an ee 
Five Points in Common, by Horace J. Bridges . 781 
The Church Needs a Mind of itsOwn . . 782 
The World and its Sunday-schools . . . . 783 
“The Most Prophetic Religious Body” . . 790 

Religion Around the World ..... . 783 
Nerse. cigs, sie. ees 
New Books : 

Tired Brains, by Arnold Bennett; There is no 
Decline of Agriculture, by Joseph N. Pardee; 
Books . ere ireie ny Ss FE 

The Home " 

Adventures on the Bar-O Ranch (Second Story), 
by Daisy D. Stephenson . . . ; . ... G87 

Pouty Diana, by Anne Miltimore Pendleton; 
Thomas Jefferson Says... ..... . 788 

Poetry 
Turn About, by Marjorie Dillon . . . . . . 787 
Mother’s Aid, by Janet Gargan . . ... . 788 
News of the Churches. .. ...... 789 
Pleasantries,>.<..s5p.0! d¢cpecekaee Se 


Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-B Y—-THE-SEA—FIRST UNL 
TARIAN CHURCH (Masconomo Street). Sery- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of Ithaca, N.¥., 
will preach Sunday, August 17. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. The 
church will be closed during August, for re- 
pairs. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather 
permitting, will be held from the front stepa 
of the church, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. August 17, at 
11 o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 
The church is open for rest and prayer each 
week-day except Saturday from nine to four 
o’clock. 

e 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremon 
Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ie 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Prof. W. Harvey-Jellie, 
D.Litt., Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada, 
August 17, 10 a.m. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


E following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
; BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
ee ae European Plan. Shae Con- 
gress i 


HOTEL LENOX \tE 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON sy 
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